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THE WOODLETGHS OF AMSCOTE. 



CHAPTER I. 



i^ broad STinshiiie lay 
on the glebe land 
of Amscote Rec- 
tory, in Berkshire, 
one afternoon in 
August, when a 
little party of five 
were congregated 
in a corner of a 
field, under the 
shade of some big 
tg tea. Taking tea, 
lat phrase can hardly 
be applied to the refreshment 
in which Mooney, the pony, and Laddie, the collie 
dog, were being indulged. The former showed a 
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great appreciation of the biread and the sugar^ and 
the latter greatly enjoyed sharing his young mis- 
tress's bread and butter, from which he got a bite 
as often as she did ; and he was the most elegant 
of dogs when he put up his fore-paws carefully on 
the rickety little rustic table and drank milk from 
a saucer. 

I might have said a party of six ; for there was 
a pert little robin, who knew all about these tea- 
takings in the shady corner, and expected his share 
with the rest. Not but what he would havo pre- 
ferred a fine fat caterpillar; but he was a social 
little bird, and liked to be noticed by his friends. 
He had made their acquaintance some two months 
before, when he was quite young and fluflfy-looking, 
with only just a touch of tawny on the breast ; but 
now he was a full-grown bird, with a fine crimson 
waistcoat and as neat a little figure as any robin 
could wish to have. He knew all the ins and outs 
of those tall elm-trees in the shady corner, and 
had discovered quite the best place for a bird's-eye 
view of the tea-table, where he could see all that 
was going on, and hop down conveniently on the 
table for a crumb. 

** Come along, Bobby dear," said Frances Wood- 
leigh to him as he hopped about in the elm boughs, 
trying to attract attention ; " this is our last tea 
together, Bobby ; we shall have to go away from 
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these nice old trees, and I'm afraid we cooldn't 
persuade you to come with us." 

"Oh, dear!" said May Woodleigh, "I wish I 
might take Laddie. I 'd go without my dinner 
every day rather than part from him/' and she 
hugged the dog, who was by her side. 

"And I'm sure I'd go without mine," said 
their brother Percy, " if I might take Mooney." 

"Don't be silly, children," said Prances, who 
was the eldestof the three; "you know you couldn't 
live without your dinners, and we shall not be able 
to afford to keep a dog or a pony. It would be 
cruel to keep them if we cannot feed them properly, 
and we ought to be thankful we have found such 
good homes for them." 

"But I'm not thankful," said May, pouting, 
" I 'm too miserable to be thankful ; I would give 
anything in the world to keep my dear doggie." 

Laddie, hearing his mistress speak in so melan- 
choly a tone, lifted up his brown eyes so pathetically 
that May could only comfort him by giving him a 
whole sUce of bread and butter, whkh td fudge by 
the expression on the dog's face, was very poor 
comfort after all, for he seemed to understand that 
something unusual was about to happen. 

May was twelve years old, and had scarcely yet 
realised the trouble that had come on the family ; 
Percy was fourteen, and, like most boys of that age, 
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was 80 fall of spirit that trouble toncbed him 
lightly; but Frances was seventeen, and, being 
the eldest, had been for many years her mother's 
companion, so that she was thoughtful even 
beyond her age. Their father, the Rev. Charles 
Woodleigh, the Eector of Amscote, had died about 
three months before this story opens, leaving no 
property beyond a life insurance which would bring 
his widow about a hundred a year. There were 
those who blamed him for not having made a 
better provision for his family instead of spending 
his money on the parish, but Mrs. Woodleigh 
would not hear a word of blame attached to him. 
She had joined him in his parish work, and she 
was contented to know that the money had been 
well spent. In two days they were to leave the 
pleasant Berkshire rectory, which had been the 
only home of Percy and May, for they were bom 
there, and Frances could not recollect any other 
home. It was not only that they had lost their 
father, and had to leave their comfortable 
home, but they must separate from many friends 
and interests that were dear to them. Mr. 
Woodleigh's whole heart and soul had been in his 
parish. He had been a true pastor of his flock, 
and left no one uncared for. His family joined in 
his work, and thus they had become endeared to 
many in the neighbourhood. If any old man or 
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woman were ill, it was "Parson Woodleigh " that 
was first sent for, and not the doctor. If any of 
the young folk seemed inclined to give their parents 
trouble, then Parson Woodleigh was wanted to 
admonish them. Even when the lads and lasses 
talked of marrying, they always thought it right to 
consult Parson Woodleigh. So, when the good 
man died, it was as if the whole parish had lost its 
father and best friend. Some of the richer neigh- 
bours, who had been sparing enough with their 
money for the Rector's good works, shook their 
heads when he died, and said it was his duty to 
have provided for his children before his parish. 
Mr. Woodleigh, however, seems to have thought 
otherwise. No doubt he would have been happier 
could he have been certain that, in case of his death, 
his wife and family would be able to live in 
comfort ; but at the same time he knew that they 
would not starve, and ho knew also that the 
children had been brought up not only to help 
themselves, but to help others, so he had no fear. 
But if the Rector left his family poor in money, he 
left them rich in sympathy ; and if the blessings of 
poor people are of any value, then the Woodleighs 
were rich indeed, for they would carry away with 
them the good wishes of all the parish. 

When tea had been poured out for the last time 
under the big elm-trees, and Mooney had gone to 
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his stable, and Laddie to bis kennel, and Bobby 
was singing his evening hymn right at the top of a 
tall pear-tree near the house, Mrs. Woodleigh 
called her children together to say a few words to 
them. She had put oS speaking to them about 
their new home from day to day, because she found 
it difficult to restrain her tears when she alluded 
to the changes that must take place. She felt that 
a great deal of courage would be wanted from all of 
them for their new life, and she was determined to 
speak hopefully and courageously in alluding to it. 
To Frances she had already told her plans, and the 
younger ones had thus learnt something of them. 

At sunset on that August evening they all 
assembled in the pretty drawing-room of Amscote 
Rectory. 

*' Let me come and sit in your lap, Francey," 
said May, who, being the youngest, was perhaps just 
a little bit spoiled. She was rather out of spirits 
at having to part with Laddie, and she was also 
fearful, as she whispered to Percy when entering the 
room, that " mother had something very serious to 
say/' 

" You are a spoilt child,'* said Percy. 

" It 's so nice to be spoilt," said May, " and 
we 're not going to begin to be severe till we get to 
the new house, are we, mother dear ? " 

" My dear child, we 're not going to be severe to 
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ono another. We can always love each other, 
however poor we are. Don't take such silly ideas 
into your head,' darling. We are all going to be 
very happy, and do the very best we can, and think 
of papa always, and live just as he would have us 
live. Would you like to hear about the new house, 
and what Uncle Woodleigh has done for us ? I 
daresay Frances has told you." 

'' Oh, she hasn*t told us half, or quarter, mother ; 
do tell us all about it, and about Percy's school ! " 

"Well, dear, your Uncle Woodleigh has got 
Percy on the foundation of Thistleworth College, 
and, as we must live in the neighbourhood, he has 
offered me a house rent-free, which will be a great 
help to us. It is only a little cottage, but he tells 
me there is a nice bit of garden, which might be 
made very pretty. You must not be disappointed 
or downhearted at seeing the place look rather 
bad when you ai-rive, for it has not been tenanted 
for some time, but you must look forward to the 
pleasure of putting it to rights." 

" Can't old John go and put the garden in order 
for us first ? " said May. 

" No, dear, we cannot afford a gardener now; we 
must do it all ourselves. Percy must be head 
gardener, and you must help." 

" Oh ! what fun ! *' said May, clapping her 
hands. . 
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"And you must help indoors also/' continued 
her mother, " as we shall keep no servants." 

" Oh ! how funny it will all be ! " said May. 
" I shall sweep, and Francey shall work, and we 11 
wear big white aprons^- shan't we ? " 

" Yes, dear," said Mrs. Woodleigh, smiling, 
"you will really have to wear aprons. I am afraid 
you think it is only a joke at present, but if you 
lift up that ottoman lid, dear, you '11 see the aprons 
all ready. Frances and I have been busy at them." 

" Oh ! mother dear ! " said May, running to 
the box and pulling some out ; " what fun it will 
be to wear one ! I must try one on. Why it 's 
too big, it must be Francey's " 

" Or mine," said Mrs. Woodleigh, laughing. 

" Yours ! Do you mean to cook and sweep, 
mother ? " 

" Yes, my child, why shouldn't I ? " 

" Oh ! here 's mine," said May, putting on one 
that fitted her. 

"And shall I have an apron for gardening?" 
said Percy. 

" You big silly ! " said May ; " gardeners don't 
wear aprons ; you 11 have to wear corduroys." 

" No, my dear," said their mother, " we can't' 
afford a new suit for gardening purposes. Percy 
must wear out his old clothes in the garden. But 
I want you, dears, to think of it all seriously, and 
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make up your minds to work in real earnest. At 
first it may seem amusing to you^ but when the 
novelty wears off you will probably begin to wish 
you had servants, and you may perhaps be fretful 
and peevish at having to do dirty work when you 
would rather be doing something pleasant. I 
know Frances will always do her share cheerfully, 
and never complain, whatever she may feel, but I 
am afraid you, May dear, may be tempted some- 
times to let the others do your work, and then you 
will become selfish." 

*'0h, no! mother dear, I'll do every bit I 
ought, and more too." 

" Well, child, we'll see when the time comes." 

** I shall be able to light the fire in the morning 
and boil the kettle," said Percy, " because I've eo 
often done that in Ashley woods when we had our 
tea there." 

" I hope there '11 be no occasion for that," said 
his mother. " I shall try to get a strong girl to 
come in for the morning to do the rough work. 
I daresay we shall have no difficulty about that." 

« Well, I think it will all be very delightful," 
said May, dancing round the room in her coarse 
apron, and then going up to a mirror to look at 
herself. ''And I shall give up lessons, I suppose, 
as there '11 be no time for them," she continued. 

" Oh, dear, no," said Mrs. Woodleigh ; " we 
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shall devote rather less time in the morning to 
lessons, and must give np some of the afternoon 
to them." 

Mrs. Woodleigh had edacated her daughters 
herself, and had been accustomed to spend her 
mornings in the schoolroom. Percy had attended 
at the national school with the village children, 
for Mr. Woodleigh looked well after the school 
himself, and had an efficient master, and he 
considered that Percy could learn as much there 
in ordinary subjects as anywhere ; and the higher 
branches he himself undertook. 

** Then there wiU be a lot to do, mother," said 
May; "I thought I should give up lessons." 
May was not fond of her books, though she had so 
loving a teacher. She was fond of out-of-door 
life, and knew a great deal more than most girls of 
her age of birds and insects and animal life 
generally, and also of vegetable life, for there was 
scarcely a wild flower in Berkshire that she did 
not know, and she could tell you not only the 
names of trees, but their habits. She had an 
instinctive love for everything natural, and her 
father had nurtured and encouraged this love, and 
supplied her with information on natural subjects 
whenever she was in want of it. So she could tell 
you a great deal more about the ways and doings 
of blackbirds and robins, her favourite birds, than 
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she could of the multiplication table ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the multiplication table is considered 
more essential to success in life than any amount 
of ornithological knowledge. If you were to walk 
round the garden with May Woodleigh you would 
probably learn something from her ; but if you 
suddenly asked her what was nine times seven, I 
fear she would become very much confused, and 
take a very long time to answer ; and if you were 
to ask her what was eleven times eleven, I am 
quite sure she would not be able to make a guess 
anywhere near the right number. 

"And when will our new life begin?" said 
May in a subdued tone, when she found that the 
multiplication table and other small troubles were 
still to be part of her daily tasks. 

"In less than a week, dear. You must go 
round and say * Good-bye ' to every one to-morrow, 
and on the next day you and Percy will go up to 
London to an old friend of mine, and Frances and 
I will follow soon after. We shall then go altogether 
in a day or two to the new house, which is called 
' Eosebank.' " 

" Oh, what a pretty name ! I suppose it 's 
covered with roses ! " 

" No, child ; don't you remember I told you 
that it has been untenanted for a long time ; and 
your uncle tells me it 's like a wilderness." 
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" Oh, 1 11 soon put it to rights! *' said Percy in 
a manly way, as if he didn't mean to let any diffi- 
culties stand in his way. ** I suppose school doesn't 
commence yet, mother ? " 

*' Not till September the sixteenth, so that you '11 
have more than a month." 

'' That 's capital. I shall be able to help you in 
the house, for it wants a man to knock down the 
carpets and put up the curtains and things. It 's 
such rough work for women." He evidently thought 
he was man enough for the work. 

Bless your heart, my boy," said his mother, 

I 'm sure you '11 be a real help to us." 

"Of course I shall," he said cheerily; and he 
went and laid his hand on his mother's shoulder 
as though he wished to show he meant to take care 
of her. Mrs. Woodleigh was overcome by the boy's 
kindness, and Frances, seeing this, told the children 
she thought they had better leave their mother as 
it was near their bed-time. 
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CHAPTER n. 

>^|f^ /'ERE we are, mother," said Percy, 

as the 9.80 train from Waterloo 
drew up at Thistleworth Station. 
" Shall I look after the luggage ? " 
"Yes, my boy, do, and I'll 
inquire which way we turn for 
Rosebank." 
"It isn't half as pretty as dear old 
Berkshire," said May. 

"Well, it is the country, anyhow," said 
Frances, "and I see plenty of trees and fields, 
and they look so fresh and cool after dusty, hot 
London." 

Having asked her way and arranged for the 
luggage to be sent after them, Mrs. Woodleigh 
and her children left the station. 

" First turning to the right by the side of the 
post-office, and then to the left at the bottom of 
the road," said Mrs. Woodleigh, repeating her 
instructions for Percy's benefit. 

" All right, here *s the post-office and grocer's 
as well; and he calls himself Stilton, and has tha 

'70 
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royal arms over his door," said Percy. " I wonder 
how he managed it ; I suppose one of the Queen's 
kitchen-maids once bought an ounce of tea there.*' 

*' Ohy here 's a grand house ! " said May, as 
they reached the end of the road. ''Just look, 
mother, and it 's called * Grampian Hall.* " 

" * Upon the Grampian hills my father feeds 
his flock,' " began Percy. 

"Be quiet, you silly boy," said his mother; 
** what an ugly house it is ! such a mass of cement. 
Who could have designed such a place ? Surely 
no one used to country life." 

" Now, then, turn round to the left," said Percy. 

" Oh, this is pretty ! " said Frances ; " what a 
nice quiet road, with the river on one side and all 
those willows hanging over, and a row of lime 
trees on the other." 

" Why, look, there are the vans," shouted Percy, 
"but I can't see any house ; come along. May ! ** 
and the two rushed on first, followed more leisurely 
by Mrs. Woodleigh and Frances. 

After passing the high walls that enclosed the 
gardens of Grampian Hall, they came to a fence 
with a laurel hedge inside, and through this they 
caught the first glimpse of their future home. 

" It looks a pretty little place, but it sadly wants 
some creepers to cover it," said Mrs. Woodleigh. 

" That 's a beautiful deodara on the little lawn 
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in front ; it 's higher than the cottage, and hides 
some of Its bareness, doesn't it ? '' said Frances. 

^' Yes, and I 'm thankful to see so many trees 
about. But what a dreadful wilderness the garden 
is; there seems to have been some building 
pulled down at the side of the house ! Just look 
at all the bricks and mortar lying about/' said 
Mrs. "Woodleigh ; ** but come, we must go in, the 
men are waiting to commence unloading tho 
vans." 

Percy and May had rushed all over the cottage 
and garden in a very few minutes, and declared 
it was " very jolly." 

The house stood back some thirty feet from the 
road, and the laurel hedge within the fence and 
the lime trees without formed a very pleasant 
screen of foliage. On the opposite side of the 
road ran the little Biver Holme, with some fine 
willows on the farther bank ; and beyond, orchards 
and market gardens ; in fact, the greater part of 
the land round Thistleworth and Onslow consisted 
of market gardens, the entire produce of which 
went up to the London markets. 

To the right of the cottage was a meadow, a 
wooden fence separating it from the garden, while 
on the left was the high wall shutting in Grampian 
Hall. There was a break of about forty feet in the 
centre of this wall, which was filled in with a rustic 

b2 
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paling, thereby giving to the inmates of Grampian 
Hall a view of some fine trees in the Rosebank 
garden, and also of the meadow beyond. This 
meadow had been purchased by the owner of the 
Hall, who had also made many attempts to get the 
piece of ground on which the cottage stood, but Mr. 
"Woodleigh had refused to sell it. This piece of 
ground and the meadow formed a square of about 
an acre, and whoever had originally bought the 
half had persuaded the owner to divide it comer- 
ways, so that the Bosebank garden was, as the 
owner of the Hall said with some indignation, 
wedged right into the middle of his property. The 
young people at the Hall had been in the habit 
of getting over the rustic fence, and crossing the 
Bosebank garden to get to the meadow, the cottage 
having been unoccupied for more than a year; 
and they were now quite angry to think that for 
the future they must go through the stable gates, 
which were at the end of the high wall next to the 
laurel hedge enclosing the cottage garden, pass 
along in front of it, and go in at the gate to the 
meadow which faced the river. Not only bad they 
made use of the garden as a means of passage to 
the meadow, but they had the run of it, as it were, 
and had been accustomed to have all manner of 
games in it, and had shown but little respect for 
the trees, several of which were considerably 
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damaged. It was probable that it had been 
originally a very pretty garden, but all traces of 
flower beds and lawn and paths were obliterated, 
and nothing conld be seen but a tangled mass of 
weeds, with brickbats and crocks and other dSbris 
of some building which a former tenant had put up 
and pulled down again. Percy looked rather rue- 
fully at all this, but there was no time to think 
much about it on this first day, for the house 
had to be made comfortable first, and Percy felt that 
his help would be very necessary. Only part of 
the furniture had come from Berkshire, for the 
cottage was not half the size of Amscoto Rectory. 
The rest was to be sold, and from the sale Mrs. 
Woodleigh expected to receive such a sum as would 
materially help her in her straitened circumstances. 
Mr. Woodleigh had commissioned the people who 
kept the keys of Bosebank to get the house 
thoroughly cleansed before his sister-in-law entered 
it, and to have some trustworthy person ready to 
receive her on the day she entered. She found 
a tidy old woman there named Mrs. Bicketts, who 
curtsied low as she unlocked the gate to the new 
mistress, and expressed herself ready to bo of use 
in any way. 

The house door was at the side, and when 
Mrs. Woodleigh entered she found herself in a good 
square lobby ; on the right was the staircase, on 
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the left the door to the drawing-room, and fieusing 
her the dining-room, behind which were the little 
kitchen and scnllery. Above, there were four bed- 
rooms and a bath-room. 

*' Well, dear," said Mrs. Woodleigh to Frances, 
*' it 's small, but I think we shall be able to make it 
look pretty." 

'' I 'm snre we shall, mother, and I 'm so glad 
there 's this opening between the two sitting-rooms ; 
were it not for that we shonld have felt so shut in 
after our nice big rooms at the Bectory." 

" I say, mother," said Percy, ** isn't it jolly to 
have this little greenhouse, and to be able to walk 
down into it from the dining-room ? When it *s 
full of flowers it '11 look splendid." 

'' Yes, dear, and I shall expect you to keep it very 
gay ; we can get plenty of flowers from Amscote, 
you know," said Mrs. Woodleigh. 

By three o'clock the vans were unloaded, and 
then everybody set to work to get things as straight 
as possible before night. 

Mrs. Bicketts was busy in the kitchen unpack- 
ing all the hampers of crockery and cooking 
utensils; Mrs. Woodleigh and Frances getting 
the bed-rooms into order, and Percy arranging the 
furniture in the two sitting-rooms, and May, in her 
apron, looking very important and rushing from one 
room to the other, very anxious to help everybody. 
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** Oh, Percy," she said, bounding into the dining- 
room, ^^youVe made it look quite comfortable 
already ; can 't I help you a bit ? " 

'* Yes, you might be unpacking those books and 
just laying them on the shelves, and then I can 
get that great box out of the room." 

May began her task, but soon got tired of it. 

'' Oh, what a lot there are ; can't I do some- 
thing else ? I 'm so tired of this," said May. 

" No ; you 've begun and you must finish now," 
said Percy, " it 's no use leaving things half done, 
you know." 

" I *m so hungry, aren't you, Percy ?" 

"Yes, that I am, and when you've finished 
those books, we '11 see if we can't lay the table and 
unpack that hamper of things we brought from 
town." 

Some little time after, Mrs. Woodleigh and 
Frances came downstairs, having made the bed- 
rooms tolerably comfortable for the night. 

" Why, my boy, this is capital, and you 've even 
got the table laid — after a fashion ; but I expect 
we 're all too tired and too hungry to be very par- 
ticular," said Mrs. Woodleigh, laughing. 

"Where are the plates, Percy?" said Frances; 
" and you 've put the cheese into a vegetable 
dish." 

''Oh, never mind, Mrs. Bicketts gave it me, 
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and I didn't see what it was^ yon know^ and I'm 
80 hungry ; do let 's begin." 

Their London friends had packed a hamper 
with cold chickens, a ham, a piece of cheese, bis- 
cuits, tea and coffee, and various other necessaries, 
to all of which the Woodleighs did justice after 
their hard day's work. 

'^ Now I must just have a few words with Mrs. 
Bicketts, and hear if she knows any young girl 
who will come in for an hour or two every morn- 
ing," said Mrs. Woodleigh, and she went into the 
kitchen. 

" I 've got things as right as might be, mum, 
seeing as how I didn^t know where you 'd like 'em 
for to go," said Mrs. Bicketts. 

'^ Yes, it looks quite nice and home-like already; 
and now, can you tell me of any respectable young 
girl who would come in every morning from seven 
to two o'clock, or longer if required ? " 

" Well, let me think, mum ! Why, there 's 
Mrs. Markham's family, down my way, she 's got 
several girls she has, some out and some learning. 
There 's Mary, a good strong girl, she goes every 
evening up to the 'all here to help the cook, mum, 
which the cook is own sister to MrsJ Markham, 
don't you see, mum, and so she takes her in to 
learn ; but she don't get no wage, mum, only a bit 
of kitchen-stuff and some victuals, which there 's 
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always plenty there, you know, mum, and an old 
gownd or two from the cook sometinxes, which, as 
there 's a family of seven, is, as I says, a godsend. 
I 'm sure she 'd he glad to earn a shilling or two." 

"Well, Mrs. Ricketts, could you send her round 
here to-morrow morning, and then I can see if 
she 's likely to suit me and is willing to come ? " 
said Mrs. Woodleigh. 

" Yes, to he sure, mum, I '11 see her to-night 
and tell her to come ; her mother's cottage is close 
to mine, just hard-hy in Linkfield Lane." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Ricketts, very much. We 
won't keep you any longer now ; we 're all tired, 
and shall he glad to get to hed." 

Percy made a great show of holting and locking 
all the doors and seeing all safe, and it was still 
quite early when the new inmates of Rosehank 
were all in dreamlands 

The next morning Mary Markham came, and 
Mrs. Woodleigh, heing pleased with her appearance, 
engaged her to come daily from seven till two 
o'clock, and do just the rough work of the house. 

Before setting to work for the day, Mrs. Wood- 
leigh walked round the garden with her children. 

" What a shameful state it 's in, mother, isn't 
it?" said Percy. 

" Yes, my hoy, ahout as had as it could possihly 
he ; there 's only one thing to he said, and that is, 
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we can lay it oat aa we like ; the trees are a great 
bletMring. Only fancy if it had been a piece of new 
gronnd^ without a tree or shrnb,'' said Mrs. 
Woodleigh* 

** Oh| that would hare been horrible ! " said 
Percy. 

** Aren't these three trees handsome, mother ? '* 
said Frances, walking towards the group by the 
fence of Grampian HalL 

*' YeS| they 're fine old elms, and how pleasant it 
will be to sit under them with our work and books 
in the afternoon ; but, dear me ! I 'd no idea we 
could see that house so plainly, and they can see 
nearly all over our garden from their upper win- 
dows ; we must try and shut oursehes in as much 
as possible/' said Mrs. Woodleigh. 

<' There are three young ladies on the verandah 
watching us," said May. 

•'Yos, I sec/' said Mrs. Woodleigh, moving 
away. ** Como along and let us set to work at the 
carpets, and see how we can best manage to make 
thorn fit/' 

The throo young ladies who were watching the 
Woodloigbs with so much interest were the Misses 
Loughborough Brown. But as they will, with 
the rest of the Brown family, play a conspicuous 
part in this story, a fresh chapter will be devoted 
to thorn. 




CHAPTER m. 

HE owner of Grampian Hall was 
ji named Brown — Samuel Lough- 
^ borough Brown, Esquire — ^who, with 
^ wife and five children, had come to 
live at the Hall as soon as it was 
completed, about six years before the open- 
ing of this story. 
Mr. Brown went daily to the City, where he 
made a large income by one of those mysterious 
businesses in which people buy and sell on a 
very large scale without merchandise of any sort 
passing through their hands. He had begun life 
as a clerk at a small weekly salary, walking into 
the City at an early hour in the morning and 
returning late at night to his dingy lodging in the 
Walworth Boad, where he fell in love with his 
landlady's daughter; and as soon as he thought 
he was making enough to keep up a home, he 
married her, and settled in a litble house at 
Brixton. 

Samuel Brown became prosperous, and as years 
went on the small house was given up for a larger 
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one in the Lon^borongh Boad, and Mra. Brown's 
ideas as to dress and bonsekeeping expanded also, 
and, in the opinion of some of their acquaintance, 
the Browns began to ** giye themselves airs." 

At length their prosperity was snch that they 
decided on buying land and bnilding a honse; 
and as a City friend of Mr. Brown's was anzions 
to sell a house with a couple of acres of land which 
had been left him at Thistleworth, he persuaded 
him to go and see it. 

The house was yery old and surrounded by trees, 
and Mrs. Brown was horrified, and said, " She 
wasn't going to shut herself up in a dingy old 
place like that, which couldn't even be seen from 
the road; and what was the good of making a 
place look nice if the passers-by couldn't see it ? " 

However, as they could not find any place they 
liked better, it was at last decided that the house 
should be pulled down, the greater part of the trees 
cleared away, and a new house built nearer the road. 

With this Mrs. Brown was contented, and now 
began the serious work of choosing what style of 
building they would have. 

Mrs. Brown said the reception-rooms must be 
spacious, she must have a wide carriage-drive, 
and there must be a flight of steps to the front 
door, which must have a grand portico. 

The architect had great trouble in pleasing Mr, 
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and Mrs. Brown, and many were the sets of plans 
submitted for their approyaL 

At length a *' desirable stacco residence" arose 
on the site of the picturesque red brick house 
which for a couple of centuries had nestled among 
the elms, hollies, and limes. 

There were many consultations as to the name 
of the new house, and at last, " Grampian Hall " 
having been suggested, Mrs. Brown was satisfied, 
for she thought it sounded aristocratic ; so when all 
else was finished, this name appeared in large gilt 
letters on both the gates, somewhat startling the 
neighbours. 

When Mrs. Brown had her new cards printed, a 
brilliant idea struck her of tacking on something 
to her name to make it sound less plebeian ; and 
having talked the matter over with her husband, 
who said she might do as she pleased, but that he 
was contented with the name of Brown so long as 
it meant money, the cards appeared with the names 
of Mr. and Mrs. Loughborough Brown of Grampian 
HaU. 

Though they were very careful not to mention 
where they had lived or to give any idea that they 
had not always been accustomed to their present 
style of life, it was soon whispered about how the 
Loughborough became part of their name, and it 
was a standing joke among their acquaintances. 
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Mrs. Brown was anxious to have her *' reception- 
rooms " fashionably famished, and as she said 
the fomiture they had was only good enongh for 
the bedrooms at the ''Hall," large orders had 
to be given. Mr. Brown told his wife she conld 
get just what she liked, for he did not want to be 
bothered, and so long as everything was handsome 
and cost a good deal of money, he was sure to be 
pleased. 

Mrs. Brown and her eldest daughter spent much 
time at the shop of a well-known firm of uphol- 
sterers, and had she allowed them to guide her, 
no doubt Grampian Hall would have been fur- 
nished with some elegance and taste. They soon 
found, however, that it was quite useless to show 
her anything that was not gaudy and expensive, 
and, as she resented any suggestions on the part of 
the shopman as impertinence, they soon ceased to 
give any. 

The drawing-room was of course Mrs. Brown's 
first care, and she at length selected a suite of 
furniture in crimson and gold brocade, with a largo 
circular settee, from the centre of which sprang an 
immense candelabrum, with branches for about 
twenty candles ; this especially pleased Mrs. Brown, 
who remarked to her daughter that it would look 
"so very distanky.** The carpet was white, 
sprinkled with bouquets of variously-tinted roses. 
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For the dining-room bine was the colour chosen, 
and each chair was to have *' L. B." in large gold 
letters on the back. 

'' Don't you think the blae curtains should be 
lined with amber ? " said Mrs. Brown. 

'' Oh, yes, ma ! and with amber cords and 
tassels/' said Cecilia, " and a red carpet — it will 
look so cheerful, and pa likes red." 

Having decided on green for the Hbrary, Mrs. 
Brown was beginning to think of her " boodore,^* 
when the shopman mUdly asked if a bookcase were 
not wanted? 

" Dear me," said Mrs. Brown, " I quite forgot 
that. I suppose we 'd better have one." 

Books were evidently not considered a necessity 
in the Brown library ; in fact, the daily papers and 
a few novels had hitherto been the extent of the 
literature indulged in by the family. 

Chimney-glasses in heavily gilt frames were 
ordered for the several rooms, also some consols 
tables supported by gilt figures. 

When Cecilia and her mother had chosen various 
large and gaudy vases, they at length went home, 
highly pleased with their day's shopping. 

They passed many more days in a like manner 
before Mrs. Brown considered all the needful 
furniture and ornaments were ordered. 

In the course of a few weeks Grampian Hall was 
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ready for the Longhborongh Browns, and a very 
magnificent sight it presented. Having ascended 
the flight of steps that led to the grand portico, 
and rang the bell, which resonnded loudly through 
the house, a pair of doors were thrown open, and 
you entered the lobby; then passing through a 
pair of doors fitted with ornamental glass, you 
found yourself in the hall, in which were several 
huge stone vases and figures, not perhaps chosen 
with much taste, but representing money. On the 
right was the drawing-room, taking up the whole 
side of the house, having a large bow window in 
front, and glass doors opening on to a verandah at 

• 

the back, and a conservatory at the side. On the 
left of the hall were the dining-room and library, 
the former being in front of the house, and between 
the two was an arched opening leading to the stair- 
case and the billiard-room, the latter forming the 
corresponding wing to the conservatory. At the 
back of the hall was a sort of ante-room, having 
glass doors leading on to the verandah, and facing 
them a flight of steps to the lawn. The ante-room 
communicated by sliding doors with both drawing- 
room and library, so that on Mrs. Brown's " grand 
nights " they could all be thrown open and form a 
suite of rooms. The verandah was continued 
entirely across the back of the house, the library 
and billiard-room, as well as the ante-room and 
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drawing-room, having doors opening on to it, and, 
as it was about ten feet from the ground, it com- 
manded an ahnost uninterrupted view of the greater 
part of the Bosebank garden, and also of the back 
of the cottage. The family having no occasion for 
a library, the room dignified by that name had been 
appropriated by the master of the house for his 
smoking-room. 

As before mentioned, Mr. and Mrs. Lough- 
borough Brown had five children, two boys and 
three girls. 

At the time this story opens, Arthur Hugh, the 
eldest, was twenty years old, Cecilia Thomasina 
was eighteen, Clementina Victoria seventeen, 
Clarissa Ethelberta fifteen, and Stanley Albert, 
the youngest, was just seven. Mrs. Loughborough 
Brown had been very careful in choosing names for 
her children. She was determined to have nothing 
plebeian, and it was generally acknowledged that 
she had succeeded in finding something '' out of 
the common " for at least four of her children. 




CHAPTER IV. 

BEAUTIFUL BnnBCt, that ever-re- 

carriiig and yet ever-varying picture 

painted for as by the hand of Ood, 

is perhaps one of the most glonons 

lights in creation. It 13 not given to 

Jl of ^B to live in splendid hoases 

jonded by works of art ; but the very 

poorest of ns can go and Btand out in God's 

sunshine, and see grander sights than any human 

artist can make for ns. There is perhaps greater 

delight in an August sunset than any other, for 

the warm red tints cast a glow on waving cornfields 

and on trees which droop with the weight of rosy 

fmit ; and we are reminded not only of the Great 

Artist who provides all this beanty to feast our 

eyes, but of the bountiful Giver who takes care of 

our wants. At least it is to be hoped that most 

of ns are so reminded. But Mr. Loughborough 

Brown saw nothing in a sunset. He had no 

reverence in his nature, except for money, and 

what money would buy. The beautiful golden 

light was streaming through the window on the 
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gorgeous array of silver on the dinner-table. The 
owner of this magnificence was standing at the 
bottom of the stairs, shouting in a rather un- 
dignified way to his wife— 

" Now, Mrs. B., the bell 's rung and dinner *s 
waiting, and here you are late again as per 
usual." 

Mrs. Loughborough Brown came rustling down- 
stairs in heavy silk, rather flurried, with jewellery 
clanking and feathers nodding. 

" How aggravating you are, Brown, calling about 
the house in that 'orrid way! You forget the 
servants can hear." 

Mrs, Brown, when she became angry, was some- 
times betrayed into addressing her husband as 
she had done in the early days of her marriage ; 
but this only happened when she forgot herself, 
for she had long since discovered that it was " only 
the lower classes who addressed their husbands 
by their surnames," so that she generally called 
him Samuel. Brown, who was not so anxious 
about these small refinements himself, but re- 
garded the possession of wealth as the only true 
test of gentility, sometimes made his wife very 
angry.. She had before her marriage been known 
by the good old-fashioned name of Polly, her 
baptismal name being Mary Anne ; but, as she 
rose to wealth and grandeur, Polly was not good 

c2 
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enough^ and, as Marian conveyed to her mind a 
more fashionable sound than Mary Anne, she 
adopted it, and begged her husband to make use 
of it in addressing her. But Mr. Loughborough 
Brown found the word foreign to his tongue, and, 
as he was forbidden to use the more homely Polly, 
he gradually came to " Mrs. B." 

** Servants, indeed ! " said Brown. "What's 
the odds so long as the dinner ain't kept waiting ? 
Haven't I told you over and over again that I 
don't like the dinner kept waiting, and I won't 
have it either, Mrs. B. ; so if you can't be in time 
we *11 begin without you." 

At this moment a servant in brilliant livery came 
from behind the dining-room door, where he had 
been trying to suppress a grin, and said — 

" Madam, the dinner is served." 

" Go and tell them in the drawing-room, then,'* 
said the master, " and we '11 go straight in." 

Arthur, Cecilia, and Clementina followed their 
parents into the dining-room, Clementina remark- 
ing as they walked across the hall — 

" There 's ma and pa at it again — another row ; 
I suppose they '11 keep it up all dinner-time, unless 
ma gets the sulks." 

They all took their seats, and before they had 
scarcely done so Mr. Brown had commenced to 
help the soup. 
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** Grace has not been said, Samuel/' remarked 
his mfe in an angry tone of Yoiee. 

Mr. Looghborongh Brown held the sonp-Iadle 
in mid-air for a moment^ while Cecilia mnmbled 
some wordSy of which only *' tmly thankfol *' conld 
be heard. 

There was the beantifiil snnset streaming in 
through the window on these fiye people who were 
asking God to make them thankfol for all His 
mercies, and there was not one thankfol heart 
amongst them. What did they care for the sunset 
or for any other of God*s mercies ? No doubt, if 
you had asked Brown on that loTcly August 
evening to whom they were indebted for the good 
things on the table, he would have said himself. 
Had not his money bought them all, and was it 
not his house, and his silver plate, and his servants, 
and his wife, and his children ? 

" Draw down the blind a bit, James/' said the 
mistress, who sat facing the window ; '^ the light *8 
too strong.'* 

^' But don't you see that puts me in the dark, 
and I can't see what I 'm eating ? " growled the 
master, who had his back to the light. 

"No faar of you not finding the way to your 
mouth," said Mrs. Loughborough Brown. She 
always forgot her gentility when she was in a 
passion. 
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Cecilia and Clementina nndged one another and 
giggled. Arthur looked very uncomfortable. These 
family quarrels annoyed him. He was naturally 
a good-hearted young man, but his training under 
such parents had been bad. He had seen more 
of life than his sisters, for he was often asked by 
his acquaintances to yisit them at their homes, 
and thus he was led to compare his own home 
life with that of others. He knew young men who 
loved and respected their parents, and he could 
not help wishing that his father and mother would 
make themselves loved and respected in their own 
household. He endeavoured so far as he could to 
keep peace between his father and mother, and 
sometimes managed to ward off a quarrel. Seeing 
that angry words were likely to ensue when James 
was ordered to draw up the blind again, he thought 
it better to start some subject for conversation 
which would be likely to interest every one, so he 
remarked — 

''Have you heard anything more about the 
people at Eosebank, mother ? ** 

" Oh, yes ! my dear,*' said Mrs. Loughborough 
Brown, who was at once interested, for she was 
excessively curious about the Woodleighs. " Only 
think, they are not going to keep any servant, but 
Mary Markham is to go in of a morning for a 
few hours. I can't understand it, because Mrs. 
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Bicketts told me she was a real lady, and I 'm sore 
if she was she wouldn't do her own work. I 
suppose she ^s some stuck-up creature that 's got 
au:s and graces, and old Bicketts mistook her for a 
lady," and Mrs. Brown tossed her head and set 
the feathers in her cap nodding and waving 
about. 

**Well, she doesn't look stuck-up; does she, 
Cissy ? We got a good view of her in the garden 
just before dinner, and I thought her very nice. I 
call her daughter handsome; don't you, Cis?" 
remarked Arthur. 

" Not particularly," said Cecilia. 

"Well, they can't be real ladies," said Mrs. 
Loughborough Brown, " or they 'd never demean 
themselves to do 'ousework." (Mrs. Brown did 
not always remember her h's, though she tried 
very hard to do so.) " Why they 've put down 
their own carpets, and done every bit of work 
themselves, with no one to do nothing for them 
except old Bicketts for the first day. No carpenter 
and no gardener. I call it 'orrible. They must 
be a rough lot." 

Mr. Brown, with his mouth full, murmured 
something about " beggarly parsons." 

" Why, father, I thought you told me that the 
gentleman who owned the house was a swell, and 
I suppose they 're related as it 's the same name." 
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** Swell or not, he 'd a deal of beggarly pride, not 
taking a good offer when he got it for his miserable 
bit of land. What right has he to spoil my place 
by keeping that bit to himself, and patting a 
beggarly lot of poor relations to annoy ns ? " 

Mr. Loughborongh Brown always applied the 
word '' beggarly " to what he did not like. As he 
regarded money as the greatest blessing on earth, 
80 he regarded the want of it as the greatest cnrse ; 
therefore the word "beggarly" was always used 
by him to qnalify anything and everything that was 
not after his own mind. He had not a large stock 
of language at command, and so the word was 
made to do duty very often. 

" I don't suppose they '11 annoy us, father ; they 
seem quiet sort of people." 

'* Well, I don't know about that, Arthur ; the 
two girls were sitting out of doors cutting up the 
beans for dinner and peeling the potatoes, and I 
don't call that nice," said Cecilia. 

"And that big boy was digging just like & 
common labourer," said Clementina. 

" They 're a low lot," said Mrs. Loughborough 
Brown ; " it 's easy to see that. Don't take any 
notice of them, my dears. I daresay they '11 be 
wanting to make friends for the sake of what they 
can get." 

"I'll not have the beggars here," said Mr* 
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Brown, stuffing a large bit of salmon in his month. 

"You'd better keep the youngsters out of their 

« 

way, Mrs. B." 

*' I 'II speak to Miss Freeman about it," said 
the kdy, drawing herself up with dignity, and 
pushing her bracelets up her arm with much the 
same movement as she pushed up her sleeves for 
" washing-up " in the old days when she was known 
as Polly and waited on her mother's lodgers. Not 
only did her husband annoy her by addressing 
her as Mrs. B., but she resented her children being 
spoken of as the " youngsters " or the " kids," as 
was Mr. Brown's custom. " I am sure Clarissa 
will have more sense," she continued, "than to 
go looking after such low people, and Miss Free- 
man will take care of Stanley." Miss Freeman 
was the governess ; a young person who was after 
Mrs. Brown's heart. She dressed showily, and 
played the piano loudly, and had a portfolio of 
horrible daubs which she called paintings, and 
spoke the "French of Stratford-atte-Bow," as 
Chaucer said, and altogether impressed Mrs. Lough- 
borough Brown with the idea that she was a very 
accomplished and elegant lady. 

" If they 're going to peel their potatoes and do 
their dirty work in front of our place I suppose we 
must build up the bit of wall across there," said 
Mr. Brown. 
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'^ Bat that would spoil our Tiew, wonldn't 
it, father?" said Arthur. "You see we have 
nothing but a stretch of green as it is, and might 
almost be in a forest for what we can see of any 
houses." 

" They '11 be hanging out their clothes next, I 
suppose/' said Mrs. Loughborough Brown, " and 
I'm sure I won't stand that." She was perhaps 
thinking of the time when she hung out the things 
in the little back garden in the Walworth Boad, or 
why should the idea have occurred to her ? 

"Oh, ma dear I that would be dreadful. Fancy 
a lot of clothes flapping about in sight of our 
drawing-room window. And suppose we had com- 
pany too I I should faint, I really should," and 
the sensitive Cecilia laid her hand on her heart, as 
if even the very notion of seeing the clothes hanging 
out had been too much for her. 

" What a pity the house wasn't taken by some 
nice family I " said Clementina ; " it 's rather dull 
here, because we don't know anybody, and there 's 
no one to have any fun with." 

" Clementina ! " said her mother, " how can 
you talk so ? I 'm ashamed of you. I 'm sure 
your pa brings down a great deal of company, and 
it 's not at all duU." 

" Yes, ma, there 's lots of company, but they 're 
not young people." 
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The trnth is that the Longhborongh Browns 
were not much visited by their neighbours. They 
did not care to know poor people, and others did 
not care to know them. Thus they were some- 
what isolated. But Brown brought Mendfi down 
from town yeiy often, men with heavy watch chains 
and diamond rings and a general look of wealth 
about them. Sometimes there was a grand 
evening party, when Brown would have a special 
train put on to bring his guests down and take 
them back. 

Of course Miss Cecilia and Miss Clementina 
Brown received a good deal of attention from their 
father's guests, for, being the daughters of so rich 
a man, they were not likely to remain unnoticed. 
This was very pleasing to Cecilia ; but Clejnentina, 
who was a year and a half younger than her sister 
in point of age, and several years younger in 
temperament, longed for the society of young folk, 
and when she saw Frances and May and Percy 
in the garden of Bosebank she couldn't help wish- 
ing she might talk to them. She had been 
broufifht up by her mother and father to have a 
contempt L poverty in any shape, and when she 
saw Frances and May peeling potatoes and Percy 
digging she was very properly disgusted. But 
there was yet some human nature in her that had 
not been crushed out, and she could not repress a 
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longing feeling which came up in her heart of 
wishing she might go and talk to the workers. Of 
coarse she did not dare to say so to Cecilia, and 
when Cecilia sneered at the three indnstrions ones, 
and remarked how horrid it was, she echoed her 
sister's words. Neyertheless, she went to get a 
better view of them from the bottom of the garden 
when her sister left her, and she couldn't help 
thinking that May looked a very jolly girl for a 
game, and Percy, using his spade vigorously and 
deftly, seemed just the boy for a bit of fun. 

'' I wish I had a brother that age ! " she thought 
to herself. 

Although her brother Arthur was only three and 
a half years older than herself, he seemed never to 
have been much of a playmate, for he commenced 
going to the City with his father at sixteen years 
old^ as Clarissa was just reaching the age when 
children begin to really enjoy their youth. At 
the time when he should have been a merry and 
joyous lad, he was seriously learning the art of 
money-making. 

■ 

"You can't begin too young," his father had 
said; *'you don't want book-learning to tell you 
how to pick up money, so it 's no good wasting 
time at school," and so Arthur was dressed up 
like a City gentleman, and taken to town every 
morning to learn how to accumulate that yellow 
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metal which, according to Mr. Loughborough 
BrowUi was the only true basis of happiness. 

"Look at me, my boy," Mr. Loughborough 
Brown would say to his son ; " look at me, and 
see what I Ve done, and I didn't get book-learning 
— ^it 's precious little of that my father ever gave 
me. Why, didn't I start with only eighteen 
shillings a week, and everything to find, and boot 
leather coming dear with walking to and from the 
office every day ? And look where we are now " 

" Haven't we got enough, father ? " 

"Enough? We never can have enough. Go 
on getting more is what I say. Why, there's 
ever so many of them got more than me. There 's 
Sharp settled a hundred thousand on his wife the 
other day to make all safe in case he breaks, and I 
want to do the same for your mother. Not that we 
shall break — no, no; your father's too cautious 
for that, my boy ; and I want to teach you to be 
cautious. There 's nothing like gold, nothing like 
it. I ve known what it was to be driven hard, and 
I don't care to know it again. Why in the old 
days I only got meat once a week, and your 
mother there — look at her with her diamonds and 
silks and satins — she used to work like a good 'un ; 
up at five in the morning scrubbing and washing 
— ^but there, she don't like me to remember it, so 
we 'U say nothing more about it. You stick to 
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buBiness, Arthur, and then you'll have some 
pleasure in life." 

Arthur could not help feeling that his father 
did not seem to have much pleasure in life, for he 
was continually quarrelling with his wife, and 
indeed his whole family, and the house was full of 
discord. However, he was compelled to follow 
his father's business, and as the search for gold is 
not an ennobling pursuit, and brings one in con- 
tact with ignoble people, it is to be feared that 
Arthur Brown could scarcely escape contamination. 





CHAPTEE V. 

Y the time September arrived, with its 
long shadows, and its dew-covered 
grass, and its floating gossamer, and 
its many other delights, the garden 
at Bosebank had already begun to look 
^r what Percy called " ship-shape." The honse 
was quite comfortable, for there had been 
little difficulty in making carpets and curtains fit, 
as they had belonged to larger rooms, and merely 
required cutting down. Mrs. Woodleigh and 
Frances were swift and clever with their needles, 
and had, when at Amscote, cut out and made 
many clothes for the poor, and had often taught 
some of the women how to make carpets and cur- 
tains for their cottages. They both had excellent 
taste also, and had that rare art of making a very 
little money go a long way in comfort. Therefore 
they soon made for themselves a pretty little 
home — " pretty enough for a princess," said Percy, 
and I am sure he thought that his mother and 
sister were both fit to be princesses. 

Of the rooms upstairs, one was Mrs. Woodleigh's 
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bedroom^ one where Frances and May slept, one 
for Percy, and the fomth a general room, where 
any rongh work could be done, or the children 
could amuse themselves. The bedrooms were 
exceedingly neat and clean and nicely kept, and 
Percy's was quite a wonder to look at. He had 
always been proud of making his room nice at 
Amscote, and of storing up all sorts of pretty and 
useful things; but when they moved he was al- 
lowed to have some of the furniture and books and 
ornaments from his father's study, and now he 
was very proud of his possessions. His bed was 
of the yery smallest, so that it might not take up 
too much room, his toilet glass and brushes and 
combs were placed in a cupboard to be out of the 
way, and his wash-stand was kept in the bath- 
room. Thus he was enabled to find room for his 
book-shelves and writing-table, and, in fact, to 
make the room his study. It was nearly square, 
with one good-sized window in it looking out over 
the back of the garden and some orchards beyond. 
On one side of the window Percy had put up his 
book-shelves, and in front of them stood an old 
oak writing-table that had been his father's; in 
the window was a small stand of ferns, and on the 
other side of it a curiously carved cabinet which 
had been given to his father many years before, 
and was now tolerably well filled with all sorts of 
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cariosities — stones, shells, coins, Indian and Japa- 
nese carvings, and odds and ends of all sorts — for 
Percy had quite a mania for collecting. Over the 
fireplace was a looking-glass, very low, with a nar- 
row shelf on the top of it, on which were a couple 
of blue and white china plates, resting against the 
wall, and three little old-fashioned blue vases of 
odd shapes. 

On the mantel-shelf were more vases, a cup and 
saucer^ a little teapot, and various other little 
things, many of which had been in his father's 
study; others Percy had, from time to time, 
coai^ed his mother to give him for his room 
at the Rectory, "just to make it look cosy," as 
he said. 

Near the fireplace stood his father's easy-chair 
and a small round table with a reading lamp 
upon it. 

There were many pictures on the walls, some 
careful drawings of Frances', a portrait of his 
father, photographs of Amscote Rectory and 
Church, and one or two water-colour sketches of 
Berkshire scenery, which Mr. Woodleigh had de- 
lighted in making in his leisure moments. 

On the cabinet was a beautiful marble bust of 
Apollo, which Percy valued very highly, as it had 
been brought from Rome by his uncle and sent as 
a birthday present. 
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Altogether, the room looked very comfortable, 
and, as Mrs. Woodleigh laughingly said, "quite 
artistic." This room was called " Percy's room,*' 
or, aS he preferred it, his " study," and the general 
room the " play-room." 

They had settled down to their regular home 
work, but no lessons were to commence till Percy 
went to the college. "What time there was to 
spare was used by all in helping Percy in the 
garden, and very proud he was of being head 
gardener. The garden had been planned — ^which 
was to be lawn, and which paths, and which beds, 
and which kitchen garden ; but the paths had to 
be cut and gravelled, the lawn levelled and sown 
with grass seed, the beds dug and planted, and it 
would take some months to complete it all. 

As the first week in September was the best for 
sowing grass seeds, Percy had been very busy dig- 
ging and levelling the lawn, and, while he was 
dropping the seed into the ground. May was tying 
pieces of rag to sticks and placing them all round 
to keep the birds off. 

" There ! " said May, looking at what she had 
done, " I 've used up all the sticks, Percy, and it 
isn't enough, is it ? " 

" No, little one, I think I must cut a few more : 
but I think I '11 wail; till after tea, for it must be 
very near tea-time, and I'm so thirsty. Gar- 
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dening is such thirsty work. Go and ask mother 
if we may have tea out in the garden again to-day, 
for it 's so warm." 

" Oh, yes, 1 'm sure we may ! I '11 bring it out," 
and she ran across to the house. 

The tea-table was brought out and placed 
under the shade of the elms, and just at the corner 
where the high brick wall joined the low fence, so 
that they were out of sight of the inmates of 
Grampian Hall. 

."Well, dears," said Mrs. Woodleigh, "we ought 
to be thankful we're so well oflF. We can sit 
under these nice trees and enjoy the fine weather, 
and, although we have to wait upon ourselves, we 
manage to be happy. It is better so than that we 
should be separated." 

" Separated, mother ? " said May in some alarm, 
" why who could ever separate us ? " 

"Why, darling, your Uncle Woodleigh suggests 
putting you into an orphan school till you 're six- 
teen, that you may get a good education." 

" Oh, mother, mother ! " said May, jumping up 
from her chair, and throwing her arms round Mrs. 
Woodleigh, " you '11 never let me go, will you ? '^ 

" No, my dear, I 'm not inclined to do so, though 
I don't like to ofifend your uncle ; but he says he 's 
afraid you will grow up a mere household drudge 
if you stay at home and help in housework." 

d2 
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" As if any one could be a drudge that lived with 
you, mother," said Percy ; " why he might as well 
say I shall become a labourer." 

"And so you 'd rather' stay with us, and be a 
drudge than go to school, would you. May ? " said 
Frances. 

" Of course I would, Francey." 

" Then you mustn't grumble about making the 
beds, little one, must ydu ? " 

May looked rather guilty, for it was only that 
morning that she had been naughty about the bods. 
Francey and May always made the beds, and before 
they had finished all three May generally got very 
tired, and hindered rather than helped by not doing 
her work properly. A wasp, attracted by the good 
things on the tea-table, was becoming very trouble- 
some, and Percy took out his handkerchief to send 
it off. As he did so there came a little scream from 
just above them, and a little voice called out, 
" He '11 sting me ! he *11 sting me ! take me 
down." 

Looking up, they saw a little pair of legs in 
shoes and socks, just visible in the thick foliage of a 
mass of shrubs that stood in the garden of Grampian 
Hall and overhung the wooden fence. 

Percy jumped up on his chair at once, and lifted 
down a little boy. 

** Why, my little man, how came you there ? " he 
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8aid. The little man did not seem disposed to 
answer questions, but going np to Frances, said, 
" I want some tea, I do ; give me some tea." 

" Of course 1 will,^* said Frances, " but won't 
you say please ? " 

" No, 'cos that 's whjit I say to Miss Freeman. 
I don't like her; she slapped me to-day, she 
did." 

'' Have some cake ? " said Frances, handing him 
the plate. 

" No, I want that, I do," pointing to the bread 
and butter. 

*' He 's rather a young Hottentot," said Percy. 

The child was filling his mouth a great deal too 
full, and presently, as he stood between Frances and 
May, he looked up into May's face, and, stroking her 
cheek, said, as well as a very full mouth would let 
him — 

" Hike you, I do; I got some sticks for you over 
there like that," pointing to the little stakes which 
May had been arranging to frighten the birds. 

** What an odd child ! " said Mrs. Woodleigh. 

"You see, mother," said May, **1 Ve been tying 
the rag on those sticks, and putting them to keep 
the birds off, and I hadn't quite enough just 
before tea, and I believe the little fellow heard me 
say'so." 

"He must be a good little chap," said Percy, 
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alihongh he seems rather rongh. I suppose he 
hasn't been very well brought up. What's your 
name, little boy, eh ? " 

'' Stanley," going on with his bread and butter 
as if it were quite a serious business. 

"But what 's your other name? what do they call 
you at home? " 

"I 'm Stai^ley Lubbery Brown," he said rather 
impatiently, as if he resented any interruption to 
his bread and butter. 

" Poor little fellow ! " said May, stroking his 
curly hair ; " he seems to be very hungry, perhaps 
they don't give him enough to eat." 

Mrs. Loughborough Brown would have been 
rather astonished could she have heard " those low 
people," as she called them, talking about her son 
not being well brought up and not having enough 
to eat. He was supposed to be safe in the school- 
room with Miss Freeman ; but Master Stanley was 
not always where he ought to be. He was apt 
occasionally to be the master of the family, at least 
of the female part of it, and to be very unmanage- 
able. Born some seven or eight years after 
Clarissa, he had been petted by all, but especially 
by his mother, who indulged all his whims and 
fancies. The consequence was that the child was 
becoming a nuisance to himself and everybody else. 
His mother had lost all control over him, and was 
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obliged to give him up to Miss Freeman's manage* 
ment. That lady's idea of management was to be 
as severe as Mrs. Brown was indulgent, so between 
the two the child's disposition was not likely to be 
very good. On the afternoon of which we are 
writing he had been a particularly naughty boy, 
for when Miss Freeman slapped him for something 
that did not please her, he turned round and struck 
her. Now I don't want to defend a little boy who 
has done such a naughty thing as strike his gover- 
ness ; but, at the same time, I think that it is not 
necessary to hurt a child's body so long as he has 
a heart to which you can appeal, and surely 
Stanley had a heart somewhere in that little body 
of his, as that little bundle of sticks on the other 
side of the fence might testify. If a child is struck 
it only raises bad feelings in him, and his natural 
impulse is to strike back. However, according to 
Mrs. Loughborough Brown's and Miss Freeman's 
notions he had done a very wicked thing indeed, 
and as a punishment he was not to go out driving 
in the carriage with his mother and sisters that 
afternoon, but was to stay in the schoolroom mth 
his governess. Miss Freeman was incUncd to 
think this was a greater punishment to her than to 
him, for, as she said to herself, she was ''sick and 
tired of the sight of the little wretch;" but she 
was too well paid to murmur. So the carriage was 
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no sooner out of sight than Miss Freeman went to 
her own room, and Stanley, finding himself lefb 
alone, went down into the garden, and stood peep- 
ing through a crack in the wooden fence at May 
and Percy. When the tea-table was brought out 
and placed just behind the brick wall, he could no 
longer see what was going on, and so he climbed 
up in the bushes. 

When tea was finished, and the girls had hugged 
and kissed him, Percy lifted him over the fence, 
and he went back to the house, no one being, any 
the wiser for his visit. 

This was Saturday afternoon, and the next 
morning the good folk of Thistleworth assembled 
together in church. 

The Loughborough Browns made a very grand 
show in church every Sunday morning. 

There were three pews belonging to the Hall. 
In the front one sat Mr. and Mrs. Loughborough 
Brown, their eldest son and eldest daughter ; in 
the next were the two younger daughters and 
Stanley, and Miss Freeman; in the next about 
half a dozen servants. The servants went in first, 
carrying gorgeously-bound books, which they placed 
in their master's pew, the young members of the 
family went in next, and just as service was about 
to begin Mrs. Loughborough Brown would sail up 
the aisle in rustling silks and flowing ribbons and 
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waving feathers, followed by her husband in the 
finest of broadcloth with the heaviest of jewellery, 
wearing one light glove and carrying the other in 
a not very clean hand. 

The Woodleighs had not taken any particular 
pew, because Mrs. Woodleigh thought with her 
husband that it was not right that pews should be 
paid for. She thought that all, both rich and poor, 
should be allowed to go freely into the church, 
and mix together. This had been the practice at 
Amscote ; therefore at Thistleworth she sat with 
her children in the free seats. 

And a very pleasing group they were as they 
walked into the church and took their seats modestly 
where they would not be too much observed. 
Mrs. Woodleigh was a tall, stately woman, with 
light brown hair and blue eyes and regular 
features, and a somewhat sad-looking expression. 
Frances was very like her mother, only there was 
no expression of sadness, but of thoughtfulness, as 
though the responsibiUty of everything connected 
with the family lay with her. Percy was a tall, 
handsome boy, with dark eyes and hair, as his 
father had, but with features and figure like his 
mother. May was like a little gipsy, with such dark, 
laughing eyes and long lashes and such a merry 
face that one could not help being merry in looking 
at her. 
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Mr. Woodleigh had never approved of people 
wearing a qaantity of crape and black clothes at 
the death of any relation, and so his widow wore a 
plain black dress, and the girls some black and 
white print frocks. 

The Loughborough Browns were seated much 
nearer the chancel than the Woodleighs, so that 
they could not see them without turning round. 
Master Stanley was next to Miss Freeman, and was 
told to keep his eyes fixed on his book, or on the 
minister when he was preaching, and every time 
he attempted to look round he felt Miss Freeman's 
elbow brought rather sharply against his head. 
But, notwithstanding this, Stanley could not help 
giving an occasional glance round the church. 
The church service is rather long for a little boy of 
seven, so he must be forgiven if he could not keep 
his attention entirely to it. Suddenly he caught 
sight of May, and showed signs of immediately 
rushing to her. Miss Freeman had so much to 
do to keep him quiet that Mrs. Loughborough 
Brown at last turned round and shook her £eui 
at the young offender so vigorously that her 
bracelets went clankiug together and caused eveiy 
one to look that way. 

But all the scolding from Miss Freeman, and 
the frowns from his mother and father and brother 
and sisters could not keep the little fellow quiet. 
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He fidgeted till it was time to go out, and then 
be kept his eyes fixed on May lest she should go 
ont before him. 

Miss Freeman and those in her pew never left 
their seats till Mr. and Mrs. Loughborough Brown 
had passed out of their pew, and then she meekly 
followed, with little Stanley walking beside her. 
The movement of the people down the aisle was 
rather slow, as the church was usually crowded 
and the aisles were narrow. The Loughborough 
Browns were marching solemnly and slowly in 
single file down the church, when suddenly Stanley 
ran in between a couple of benches which formed 
part of the free seats, and took hold of May Wood- 
leigh's hand. Mrs. Loughborough Brown was in 
front, with her head high in the air and her feathers 
nodding, so she did not see what was going on. 
Miss Freeman began frantically to gesticulate, and 
said in a very loud whisper— 

" Come here, Stanley, you bad boy ! *' 
But Stanley went on with May, and soon got 
near the door. Miss Freeman was perplexed : she 
could not pass Mrs. Loughborough Brown with 
her voluminous skirts, so she went through the free 
seats and pushed her way through the crowd in a 
rather imdignified 'manner, out at the door, up the 
path, and caught Master Stanley Brown by the 
shoulder just as he was going out of the church 
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gates with the Woodleigh party. She was so 
flustered and flurried^ as she afterwards explained 
to Mrs. Brown, that she hardly knew what she was 
about. She certainly presented a strong contrast 
to quiet and stately Mrs. Woodleigh, who looked 
at her as though she thought she must be a mad- 
woman. She had seized the child as though she 
were going to shake him then and there in the 
sight of all the people, and Mrs. Woodleigh, 
making a movement to prevent her, said in a tone 
of command — 

" Pray do not hurt the little fellow ; he was doing 
no harm. We are very pleased to see him, and 
don't find him at all troublesome.*' 

The governess had not been accustomed to well- 
bred people, and she was rather startled at Mrs. 
Woodleigh's manner. Instead of calling the boy 
all sorts of names, as she was prepared to do, 
she stood foolishly trying to stammer out some- 
thing. 

" I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance," 
said Mrs. Woodleigh, seeing her confusion, " but I 
presume you have charge of this little boy, and 
that you wish him to join you.'* Then, turning to 
Stanley, who was clinging to May, she said, 
" Come along, my dear, you must go with this 
lady now, and you can talk to May some other day. 
Perhaps you 'd like to come over the wall and have 
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tea with us again. Good-bye, dear. I will wish 
you good morning." 

The last words, accompanied by a graceful bow, 
were addressed to Miss Freeman, who stood in 
utter confusion, for not only was Mrs. Woodleigh's 
manner soniething to which she had been entirely 
unaccustomed, but Mrs. Loughborough Brown had 
joined the group by this time, and her face was 
almost as red as the feather in her bonnet. 

" What is all this. Miss Freeman ? " she said in 
angry tones. "What did that woman mean by 
talking about my son having tea with her again ? 
When did he have tea with her before, I should like 
to know ? " 

" I don't know," said Miss Freeman, meekly. 

" Then find out at once. Come here, Stanley," 
she said, without giving the governess time to 
speak. "When did you have tea with those 
people ? " 

" Yesterday, ma." 

" How 's this, Miss Freeman ? I left him with 
you." 

"I'm sure I don't know how he managed it. 
He had his tea in the schoolroom as usual with 
Clarissa and myself." 

" Now come along, Mrs. B.," said Mr. Brown, 
who was in a hurry for his lunch ; "we can see 
about this afterwards." 
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"There, go along, yon nanghty boy, and walk 
■n-ith MisB Freeman ; and mind you keep tight hold 
of hie hand, MisB Freeman," said Mrs. Brown. 

" Let me walk with yon, ma," eaid Stanley, who 
was frightened of a scolding from luB govemesB. 

" No ; yon kick up the daat on my dresB ao." 

And so the poor little fellow went hom^ trembling 
at what might happen, and also frightened lest he 
shonld never be allowed to get over the wall again 
to Bee his Mends, 
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ES. LOUGHBOEOUGH BEOWN 
'» could not overcome her vexation at 
*'her son," as she expressed it, 
" going to have tea with those peo- 
ple." Mr. Brown was too much engaged 
with his lunch to notice at first what was 
said, but when he had eaten some slices of 
cold beef and the whole of a cold partridge, and 
had a plateful of tipsy-cake in front of him, he 
began to pay a little attention to some of his wife's 
remarks. 

** Been over the wall, has he ? '* said Mr. Brown, 
looking severely at Stanley. " Don*t let me hear 
of this again, or you shall only have bread and 
water instead of all these nice things ; you wouldn't 
like that, would you ? " 

**I don't care for nice things," said Stanley; 
" I like brembutter and tea over the wall." 

'* Hush," said Miss Freeman ; '* little boys musn't 
say ' don't care ' ; don't care came to a bad end." 

** What end did he come to ? did he go over the 
wall ? " 
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" Oh, you naughty, wicked child ! " said his 
mother. '^ Take him out, Miss Freeman ; he shan't 
stay here if he talks like that to his father and 
mother." 

Amidst a good deal of howling and kicking, 

Stanley was removed from the room, and Mrs. 

Loughborough Brown, remarking that *' that child 

« 

would be the death of her,'* commenced vigorously 
to fan herself. This lady was altogether very much 
put out, for not only was she vexed about the child, 
but she had begun to feel that Mrs. Woodleigh, 
notwithstanding her plain dress, was superior to 
herself ; and this feeling worried her. She would 
have liked to address Mrs. Woodleigh outside the 
church gates, and ask her how she dared to speak 
to her son, but something in Mrs. Woodleigh's 
manner awed and repelled her. 

" Did you see the creature, Samuel ? " she said ; 
" I wonder how she could have the * himpudence ' 
to take our child away." 

"And, ma/' said Cecilia, "did you see those 
two girls in cotton frocks ? Only fancy going to 
church in cottons ! Why none of our servants 
would do that." 

" I should think not, indeed," said Mrs. Lough- 
borough Brown majestically ; *^ my servants are too 
well off for that." 

" Yes," chimed in Mr. Brown ; " none of your 
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beggars here. I pay good wages, and should like 
to see the man who pays better." 

" And did you see that poor thing's skimpy 
black gown?" said Mrs. Loughborough Brown, 
sneering ; " not a bit of trimming, nor nothing ! 
Why not one of our servants would put it on their 
backs ! *' 

" Yes, and her husband 's only been dead four 
mouths, I hear," said Cecilia. 

" Four months ! " exclaimed her mother ; *' and 
not a bit of crape ! I declare it 's perfectly dis- 
graceful. Why if you were to die, Samuel, I 
should cover myself with crape." 

" Well, Mrs. B., that 's a chance you won't get 
at present." Mr. Brown could never bear the 
thoughts of leaving all his possessions. 

" You needn't snap me up like that, Samuel." 

" I think it was you a-snapping me up, wanting 
to get me under the ground in a hurry," said 
Brown testily. 

The young folk, seeing a quarrel was imminent, 
got up and left the room. 

Their parents quarrelled till Mrs. Brown began 
to cry, and declared that her husband meant to be 
the death of her, and then Mr. Brown went and 
locked himself in the library to have his usual 
Sunday nap. 

Meanwhile the little incident which had caused 

E 
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80 much vexation to the Loughborough Browns, 
had also been discussed over the early dinner at 
Bosebank. There was the modest little dinner- 
table, with its snowy cloth and bright silver spoons 
and forks, and sparkling glass, and little bowl of 
monthly roses. There was not a flower blooming 
in the garden but a monthly rose-bush hidden 
.wy u,". ^.. .nd . ^Lx of ihe» ».». 
arranged artistically with leaves of the Virginian 
creeper, looked fresh and pretty. Both the table 
and its occupants were a great contrast to what we 
have just seen at Grampian Hall. The table at 
the Hall was loaded with good things, but there 
was one thing it lacked, which at Bosebank could 
be found in abundance. My readers will re- 
member what King Solomon tells us about "a 
dinner of herbs where love is," and if they agree 
with the wise king then would they choose the 
Bosebank dinner-table rather than that of Gram- 
pian Hall with its abundance. Not that the 
Woodleighs had to be contented with herbs only 
on this occasion, for an old Berkshire friend, who 
had had a shooting party on the first of Septem- 
ber, sent three brace of birds ; so the Woodleighs 
could have cold partridge on their table as well as 
Mr. Loughborough Brown. 

"Poor little fellow!" said Mrs. Woodleigh, 
alluding to Stanley, of whom they had been talk- 
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ing, '^ he seems to have taken to you, May. I felt 
quite sorry to give him up to that angry-looking 
woman, who I suppose is his governess. I should 
be sorry to let her educate a child of mine ; she 
seemed so vulgar." 

" And, mother dear, did you notice that dreadful- 
looking woman who came up while you were speak- 
ing ? " said Frances. " How she glared at you ! 
She looked as if she'd like to knock you down. 
Did you see all her jewellery and lace, just as if she 
were dressed for the evening? " 

" No," said Mrs. Woodleigh, smiling, " I didn't 
notice particularly what she had on, but she seemed 
to be a mass of silks and laces and ribbons and 
feathers. But we ought not to laugh at her, poor 
creature ; I daresay she thinks she can best glorify 
God by putting on all her fine things to go to 
church in — she probably means it for the best." 

" I expect, if the truth was known," said Percy, 
who was not inclined to be so charitable, '^ she 
goes to church on purpose to show off her fine 
clothes. I call her a horrid-looking creature. 
I^m quite sorry for the poor little boy; all the 
other children seem grown up, and I suppose are 
like her." 

" I don't call them grown up," said May, with 
dignity, "for there's two of the girls about my 
size, and you don't call me grown up, do you ? " 

e2' 
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YoUi little 'an ? I call yon a baby. I hope 
yon Ul never be like those girls, with all their 
finery. Yon 'd better not take any notice of them ; 
they 're not fit to be touched by yon." 

** Oh| Percy ! There 's one of them has looked 
over the fence at me ever so many times, as if 
she 'd like to speak. I don't believe she 's a bit 
bad, though she does wear such odd clothes. 
Perhaps her mother makes her wear them. She 
sometimes watches us when we 're gardening, as if 
she 'd like to come and help us, and then her big 
sister comes and drags her away. I dou't like 
the big sister. Let us come out in the garden." 

They went and sat under the elm-trees, and 
presently heard in the distance sounds of a child 
screaming, and angry words, and a general noise. 
This was when Master Stanley was being dragged 
out of the dining-room and up to the schoolroom 
by Miss Freeman with the help of two servants. 
Some few minutes after they heard voices as of 
people walking round the garden. The voices 
gradually came nearer, and seemed to be in angry 
discussion. 

** I pity your taste, Arthur ; I call her a fright ; 
and fancy going to church in a cotton dress." 

'* I don't care what you say, Cecilia, I call her 
downright beautiful ; and what 's a dress got to do 
with it ? " 
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"Got to do with it, indeed? Everything I 
fihould say. What would you say if I dressed like 
that ? " 

" If you were like Miss Woodleigh, I should say 
you were beautiful, Cis." 

" Do you mean to insult me, Arthur ? " 

" No ; I was only answering a question." 

" And do you think her better- looking than 
Edith Warrington, pray ? **. 

The answer to this was not heard, as the talkers 
had turned the comer, and their voices became 
indistinct. 

Frances was blushing and laughing too. 

"I suppose he knows some one of the same 
name as ours,'' she said, smiling. 

" No, of course he means you,** said Percy, "and 
quite right too; only he 'd better not show his ad- 
miration too plainly, or I shall call him to account." 

" Why, Percy,*' said Mrs. Woodleigh, laughing, 
"those people would think themselves far too 
grand to let their son notice Frances." 

" A good thing too," said Percy, " for I 'm not 
going to stand any of their nonsense ; " and he 
looked quite serious. 

" Why, you silly boy ! " said Frances, " as if I 
couldn't take care of myself." 

" But it 's my duty," said Percy grandly, " to 
keep ofif such fellows as that." 



CHAPTER Til. 

RTHUR BROWN had spent mora 
than four years of bis Ufa in learn- 
ing to make money. He \ras at 
what might he called the impression- 
ible age, and could therefore scarcely 
,0 be affected by what he saw aronnd 
He was not learning how to work in 
an honourable bnsiness or profession, and doing 
bis best in bis work : he was simply learning bow 
to note the flnctnations in the markets and to 
profit by them. 

Sach ft mode of life mnst be demoralising. If 
B man is doing real, hard, honest work, either with 
bis bead or bands, he cannot be altogether a bad 
man, for work is ennobling. We may not all of 
ns be able to do the highest sort of work ; some 
of us can turn our brains to good account, and 
some our bands; but we can all choose honest 
work, and all do our Tory best. 

But perhaps Arthnr Brown bad hardly been 
^ble to choose for himself without rebelling against 
bis parents. His &thet wished him to follow his 
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business^ and he had done so ; and, although he 
did not take to it at first> he had now so far become 
reconciled that he no longer found it unpleasant. 
At least, such was the state of his feelings up to 
this period. He was an intelligent young feUow 
by nature, but intelligence is not so much wanted 
in his business as sharpness, so the intelligence 
had been somewhat crushed and the sharpness 
cultivated. He was tolerably good-looking, with 
brown hair and eyes and a good figure, a little 
above middle height. There was a little too much 
the air of a prosperous young City gentleman about 
him to satisfy some tastes. In his own set in the 
City he was regarded as quite the proper thing, 
and was looked upon by his female Mends as an 
eligible young man for a husband. In fact, he 
was, perhaps, a little spoiled in this last matter, 
for, as his father said, he had '^ only got to throw 
down the handkerchief, and a dozen young ladies 
were ready to pick it up." 

He had certainly received his share of attention, 
but had as yet shown no sign of returning any. 
unless it were to Edith Warrington, the only 
daughter of a friend of his father's. Mr. Warring- 
ton was engaged in the same way of business as 
Mr. Loughborough Brown, and, although he was 
not perhaps quite as rich, he would be able to give 
his daughter a handsome marriage portion, and 
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would probably leaye her all his property, as sho 
was his only child. Mr. Loughborough Browu 
encouraged an intimacy between the Warrington 
family and his own, and had pretty well made up 
his mind that Arthur would, in the course of a 
couple of years, marry Edith. Mr. Brown was 
used to having his own way, and, as he saw plainly 
that Edith was not unwilling, he quite expected 
Arthur to do as he wished in the matter. As 
Arthur seemed to be settling down to City life, and 
to look at things very much as other young men 
in his own way of business did, there seemed no 
I'oason why everything should not come to pass 
just as Mr. Brown had planned. Edith Warring- 
ton was twenty years old, good-looking, rich, and, 
to all appearance, very fond of Arthur. What 
more oould be wished ? There seemed nothing in 
the way of the marriage but time. Both the fathers 
agreed that it was well to wait another year or two, 
for Arthur would not become his &iher*8 partner 
UU ho was one-and-twenty, when he would receive 
firom tlie business an income sufficient to enable 
him to start a tolerably good home of his own : 
and Mr. Warrington would probably settle enough 
<m his daughter to enable the young couple to live 
Teiy handsomely* Thus things had been arranged, 
at kmsi by Mr. Brown, who new doubted bat that 
his piogiamme would be canted out to the letter* 
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And so it might have been bat for one trifling 
circumstance. 

When Loughborough Brown, the Magnificent, 
stood on the verandah dangling his heavy watch- 
chain and looking down from his lofty position as 
master of Grampian Hall on humble Bosebank 
and its humble inhabitants, he little thought how 
all his plans were to be thwarted. 

What difference could it make to him that the 
Woodleighs had taken Bosebank, except that he 
"didn't want a lot of beggarly people about the 
place," he said. 

But money, though a great power, is sometimes 
conquered. Mr. Brown was destined to see things 
come to pass which he never dreamt of, and all 
through that " beggarly lot " ; ay, and not only to 
see, but to do things which would at the present 
moment seem incredible to him. 

Arthur Brown, as I have before said, appeared 
to have become quite contented with his position. 
He went to the City every morning, about an hour 
and a half before his father ; for, as Mr. Brown 
pointed out, young men who have yet to make 
their way must get to work before the old ones, 
and Arthur had to work just the same as his 
father's clerks. He took it all as a matter of 
course, and did it without complaint. 

But lately there had come a disturbing element, 
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and everjthing appeared different to the young 
gentleman. There was a great deal of the best 
part of human nature hidden away somewhere in 
Arthur BirowUi and something had lately brought 
it to the surface. What could that something be ? 

It was nothing more or less than that he had 
fallen in love with Frances Woodleigh, and he 
could not get her out of his thoughts. Then 
how was it, he asked himself, that when he thought 
of her he disliked the City and all he met there ? 
He began to loathe the business, and started out 
each morning in the most dejected state. While 
he was trying to attend to his work, the figure of 
the tall, thoughtful-looking girl in her print dress 
would rise in his mind, and make him shudder. 
He began to feel that he was not leading a life 
worthy of so noble a girl, and that he should 
never dare to ask her to be his wife. 

He looked at the people around him, and thought 
there was not one even worthy to touch the hem 
of the cotton gown that his sister so despised. 

Only imagine what Mr. Loughborough Brown 
would have said could he have known what was 
passing in his son's mind. And what could 
Arthur himself say on the subject ? Where were 
all his father's precepts, that he had been incul- 
cating these many years? Had he not always 
recommended him to marry some "decent sort 
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of girl with a bit of money at her back, and none 
of your beggarly fid-faddy young ladies with airs 
and graces and a host of poor relations.*' 

And had not Edith Warrington been pointed 
out as specially suited for him ? and had he not 
already paid sufficient attention to the young lady 
to warrant the supposition that he admired her ? 

What would Miss Warrington, that ** decent 
sort of girl with a bit of money at her back," 
say, when she found she had been supplanted in 
Arthur's affections by a young lady who wore a 
cotton gown on Sundays, and had not a penny in 
the world? And concerning that business of 
Qioney-seeking which Mr. Brown had always held 
up to his son as the chief aim of existence ; what 
had four years and a half of apprenticeship done 
for Arthur if the sight of a girl's face had at once 
changed the current of his thoughts, and, indeed, 
of his life ? Of his life, I say, because it generally 
happens that when once we have found out the 
difference between good and evil, and have made 
a step forward towards the good, we do not return 
to the evil. 

Arthur was at present too much in love to think 
of all these things. His chief anxiety was to find 
some chance of being introduced to Frances. At 
present he could only follow her with his eyes, 
and that not often, for he went away early in the 
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mornings to town, and the evenings were now 
drawing in, so that when he had returned and 
had dined it was too dark to see anything of the 
inmates of Bosebank. Mr. Loughborough Brown 
dined punctually at six, and would not be kept 
waiting, so that Arthur had only just time to dress 
for dinner. But if there were a moment to spare 
he was generally to be found in that part of the 
garden where the wooden fence was, " looking for 
a flower," he said ; but his sister Cecilia had her 
suspicions about this, which she did not just yet 
communicate to any one. Arthur had also been 
observed to take his little brother to that part of 
the garden, and lift him up to look over the fence, 
and though the little boy was almost as eager as 
the big one to see some one on the other side of 
the fence, neither were fortunate enough to have 
their wish gratified. Perhaps the overheard con- 
versation had frightened the ladies from that part 
the garden. However, Love is not generally baffled, 
and Arthur very soon found means of getting into 
communication with one member of the family. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

pY the time Percy had to commence 
attendance at the college he had very 
materially improyed the appearance 
jfT^ of the Bosehank garden. The brick- 
hats had all heen collected together, 
and were being used for raised beds and 
rockwork and edgings ; and the rubbish had 
been piled in heaps in odd comers, and 
earth thrown on to make fern beds. The grass 
seed on the lawn had come up well, for there had 
been alternations of sunshine and shower ; in fact, 
as Percy said, surveying his new lawn with pride, 
it seemed as if the weather had been made to 
oblige him during the first fortnight in September. 
But May's part of the work had proved useless, for 
she soon discovered, to her dismay, that there 
were scarcely any birds to frighten. There were 
two young robins, with whom she had already 
become well acquainted ; also a couple of young 
blackbirds, brother and sister, evidently only a 
few months old, for they were ragged and untidy, 
and had not gained that sleek and shiny appear- 
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ance which belongs to the blackbird. Their 
parents had probably been shot by the market 
gardeners in the strawberry time, for there was 
a large strawberry plantation opposite Rosebank, 
on the other side of the riyer. It is difficult to 
make ignorant gardeners understand that no 
blackbird will eat a strawberry while he can get 
a worm or a slug or snail ; and when you see the 
blackbirds visiting the strawberry beds, you may 
be sure they are after the slugs. 

Little May Woodleigh very soon made up her 
mind that the two blackbirds were orphans, for they 
used to roost every night in the big deodara-tree 
near the house, and they huddled close together, 
and seemed very nervous, as though they had lost 
the protection they had been accustomed to. 

But beyond these robins and blackbirds there 
were scarcely any other of the feathered tribes, 
and, as a consequence, the garden was literally 
swarming with caterpillars and slugs and grubs 
of all sorts. A' cartload of plants had been sent 
from Amscote and planted, and half the leaves 
were already eaten up. Percy had been planting 
a great deal of ivy to grow up over the house, 
wliich was bare-looking, and he anxiously watched 
for new leaves, because he was so desirous to cover 
the ugly walls ; but as fast as new leaves came the 
caterpillars ate them. 
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There was one piece of work of Percy's which 
had caused considerable comment at Grampian 
Hall. All along by the wooden fence he had 
placed ash-stakes in arches, with the idea of plant- 
ing something to grow over them, and thus form a 
screen. So one evening, when Arthur was hur- 
riedly putting himself into his dinner-dress, that 
he might perchance get a few minutes to ''find 
a flower,'* Cecilia ran down ready dressed to the 
verandah, and suddenly discovered the row of 
arches. This young lady was not as a rule so 
punctual at dinner-time. She was fond of expend- 
ing elaborate pains on her toilet, and generally 
came rushing down at the last moment in undig- 
nified haste. But she had her reasons for being 
a little earlier on this occasion. 

Arthur came hastily out presently, and was just 
running down the steps, when his sister said rather 
significantly — 

" Going to find a flower, Arthur ? ** 

"What, you here, Cis?" he said in surprise, 
and looking rather confused ; " you 're early this 
evening." 

** Yes, I thought I might as well look for flowers 
too. I thought you said a little time ago that it 
was out of fashion to wear them, but j^ou seem to 
have taken to them lately, so I suppose they 're in 
fashion. Though why you come out for them 
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these chilly evenings, when youVe only to walk 
into the conservatory, I can't think ?" 

" Because I don't care for grand flowers ; I like 
something simple." 

^* Buttercups and daisies, I suppose ! Dear me^ 
we 're getting very simple in our tastes. Next we 
shall hear of your falling in love with a dairymaid, 
I suppose, as you like sweet simplicity." 

" How ridiculous you are, Cis ! " 

** Not at all, Arthur. It strikes me that it is 
you who are making yourself ridiculous; and if 
you don't look out there '11 be squalls with pa. 
You know what I mean." 

" I think you 'd better mind your own business." 

" Well, as you 're bent on wearing a ' simple ' 
flower, suppose you find one for me also, and you 
needn't go to that end of the garden for it," point- 
ing to the fence, " because the paths are dreadfully 
wet round there with the drippings from the trees, 
and you can find plenty of flowers on this side." 
She said all this maliciously, and then laughed 
out loudly at her brother. At this moment her 
father, hearing voices, stepped out firom the library 
window, and said— 

" What, standing out here such a chilly even- 
ing ! You 'd better go in ; the rain has made the 
air cold, and you 're in a thin dress." 

"I was just pointing out to Arthur, pa, that 
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those people are making a fence so that we shan't 
look at them." She gave a side look at Arthur 
as she said this. 

*'Who wants to look at them?" said Mr. 
Brown^ adding an oath in his usual way. ^'Like 
their impudence, the beggarly thieves. I suppose 
they flatter themselves we shall look at them doing 
their dirty housework" 

" Yes, it 's so very romantic to see a young lady 
peeling potatoes, isn't it, Arthur ? " said Cecilia 
in a sarcastic tone. 

** That depends on who the young lady is," said 
Arthur holdly. 

" Now come in, come in," said Mr. Brown im- 
patiently; •"I'm sure it must be dinner-time," 
looking at his watch ; " they 've got the clock 
slow in the kitchen again, I suppose." Scarcely 
a week passed without some disagreement between 
the cook and the master of the house as to the 
real time. Mr. Loughborough Brown was always 
in a hurry for his dinner, and was continually 
accusing the cook of putting back the clock to 
suit her own purposes. 

This little scene under the verandah had been 
sufl&cient to convince Arthur that Cecilia guessed 
the truth, and he was determined for the future to 
be more careful, and to try and deceive his sister 
in the matter. 

p 
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Percy Woodleigh now commeiiced his walks 
ereiy moming to the college. Lessons began at 
nine, and Percy, liking to be in good time, so as 
to haye everything straight by nine o'clock, used 
to start at half-past eight. Eyeiy morning, as he 
passed the great gates at Grampian Hall, he just 
cast his eyes that way, and sometimes saw some of 
the family looking ont of the dining-room window. 

One moming it happened that Stanley was 
amnsing himself by flattening his nose against 
the window pane when he caught sight of Percy 
looking in. " There 's Percy, there 's Percy," he 
said excitedly; 'Met me go ont," and he ran into 
the hall. Cecilia ran after him and administered 
a slap, and ordered him np to the schoolroom; 
whereupon the nsnal howling and screaming 
began. Arthur at this moment came into the 
hall to get ready for his usual journey to town, for 
his train started a few minutes afber nine. 

"What 's all the noise about now, little one?" 
he said. He was always inclined to take his little 
brother's part. 

**I want to go to Percy," said Stanley, sobbing, 
and scarcely able to get his words out. 

Arthur soon learnt what all the disturbance was 
about, and having soothed the little fellow as well 
as he could, he left. 

But this incident suggested a plan to him. He 
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had already noticed on two previoas mornings 
that Percy passed at a certain time, and as he had 
evidently done so again, Arthur supposed ,that he 
must go somewhere regularly, either to school or 
by train to business, Percy was tall for his age, 
and to Arthur, who had begun business at sixteen, 
it did not seem unlikely that the youth, who he 
knew was poor, should also be beginning. He 
noted the time, and taking care to leave the break- 
fast-table the next morning instead of staying to 
read the newspaper, as was his general custom, he 
walked out with little Stanley in the front of the 
house, and pretended to be wandering about the 
carriage drive for the sake of fresh air. Presently 
Percy passed one of the big gates, and before he 
could reach the other, Arthur and Stanley were 
standing there with the gate open. Stanley made 
no ceremony about it, but rushed at Percy directly 
he saw him, and said — 

" Let me come with you, Mr. Percy ? " 

" I can't, little one," he said ; " I 'm going to 
school, where there are a lot of big boys ; and I don't 
think you 'd like that, would you ? " 

" Yes, I want to come with you. Let me." 

Arthur here came forward. 

" Good morning," he said. " I 'm afraid this 
young brother of mine is becoming a nuisance to 
you; he's taken such a violent fancy to your people." 

p2 
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" Not a bit of it/' said Percy ; " he 's a jolly little 
fellow, and we 're always glad to see him." 

" Well, I think it 's awfully good of you/' said 
Arthur ; and after a moment's pause, he inquired, 
** Are you going up to town ? " 

** Oh, no ! I go to the college here, you know, 
and I must be off, or I shall be late. Good-bye,*' 
and Percy nodded pleasantly and ran off. 

" He 's a downright good sort of fellow, I know," 
said Arthur to himself, and he made up his mind 
to start a little earlier of a morning, so as to walk 
with Percy as far as their roads lay together. 

"I like Aim," said Stanley, looking up in his 
brother's face. 

* So do I, young 'un ; we '11 know more of him, 
eh?" 

" Oh, do let 's," said Stanley. 

Arthur started off tp the City in better spirits 
than usual, feeling he had made one step in the 
right direction. 





CHAPTER IX. 

EFOBE a week had passed away 
Arthur had managed to meet Percy 
three times^ and on the third occa- 
sion had hecome sufficiently friendly 
to propose going on as far as the college 

Tif Percy did not object, instead of stopping 
short at the station, which was half-way, and 
where he would have to wait some minutes for 
his train. 

" Oh, do come ! " said Percy, " if it won't make 
you miss your train ; I 'm quite glad to have a 
fellow to talk to, because we don't know any one 
about here yet. I daresay I shall get to know 
some of the boys at school soon. Used you to go 
to the college ? ** 

" No, I went to a school at Brighton till I was 
sixteen, and then I had to go to business. You 're 
lucky not to have to begin so soon." 

"Oh, I'm scarcely fifteen yet," said Percy, 
laughing. "I suppose I look older with these 
long legs of mine, as everybody seems to think 
I 'm older. I call it a jolly shame, because people 
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expect so much of you when you look old. There 's 
my sister Frances '* 

" Yes " said Arthur eagerly. 

" She 's only seventeen, and I 'm sure all the 
people at Amscote looked up to her as if she were 
the grandmother of the parish." 

" Did you live at Amscote ? " 

" Yes, my father was the parson there." 

" I suppose you mean to be a clergyman ? " 

"Well, my father and both my grandfathers 
were parsons, and one was a bishop ; so I think 
we 've had about enough parsons in our family, I 
say. But my sister Frances is always harpmg on 
it, and says I must get a nice country living, and 
take her and mother to live with me, and May too; 
but I expect that young gipsy will get married 
before I get my living." 

'^ It must be awfully nice to be a parson," said 
Arthur; ''they seem to lead such peaceful and 
happy lives." 

"Oh, do they though? It killed my poor 
father, for I 'm sure it was very little rest or peace 
he got ; he was always slaving away for somebody 
or something. Bat I don't suppose all the parsons 
work like he did." 

" What a good fellow he must have been ! " said 
Arthur. 

'* Ah ! wasn't he ? " said Percy, who was never 
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tired of sounding his father's praises. " And if I 
were to be a parson my sister Frances would expect 
me to be as good as he was, and I know I couldn't 
be ; I 'm certain I couldn't be — it 's expecting too 
much of a fellow." 

Arthur felt within himself that his chances were 
further off than ever ; for if this boy, who seemed 
so superior to himself, despaired of ever coming up 
to his sister's ideal, what hope had he of ever 
pleasing her ? 

"Are the lessons hard at the college?" said 
Arthur. 

" Not very ; my father had got me on so well that 
I'm rather in front of those of my own age; in 
fact, I come in pretty well with my size," he said, 
laughing. 

** Did your father always teach you ? " 

" No, I went to the national school at first, till 
I 'd learnt all they taught there, and then father 
took me in hand." 

*'To the national school?" asktd Arthur in 
amazement. 

" Yes, my father always looked after the school, 
and had a good master, and he liked us to mix 
with the village children. I used to belong to the 
boys' cricket club in the village. Oh, we had such 
jolly times ! • It was a dear old place, and if ever I 
was a parson I should like to be there. I believe 
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my sister Frances thinks Amscote is the paradisd 
of the world." 

" Is it far from here ? " 

** It 's in Berkshire. If you were to go straight 
np that road we We just passed for about fiye-and- 
twenty miles you 'd come to it. Frances is quite 
sentimental when we walk in that road, because it 
leads to Amscote. I declare there 's a young thrush 
singing up in the lime-tree there ; it 's the first I 've 
heard since IVe been here. I suppose the market- 
gardeners shoot down all the birds, don't they ? " 

'' I really don't know, perhaps they do. Aren't 
there as many birds here as in other places ? '' 

" Why there are scarcely any, and it seems so 
strange for it to be so silent ; and the consequence 
is our place is swarming with caterpillars and slugs, 
and as to the spiders, I never saw anything like it 
in my life ; there are hundreds in every bush, and 
some of them positively catch bees, for I suppose 
there are not enough flies to feed them all." 

" But has that anything to do with birds ? " 

" Why of course ; don't you see the birds eat the 
insects, and if the birds are shot we get too many 
grubs. Father was always trying to teach the 
farmers this in our part of the world. They used 
to have a sparrow club, which meant that every 
man belonging to it was to kill a certain number 
of sparrows ; and it was a long time before father 
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could persuade them to give it up ; and I think 
after all they did it to please him, and not because 
they understood what harm they did." 

"By Jove! I never thought of all that; your 
father must have been very clever.'' 

" Yes, of course he was. My little sister under- 
stands about birds better than I do ; she could tell 
you ever so much about them. She's quite cut 
up about there being so few here. You have some 
sisters, haven't you ? " 

" Yes," said Arthur rather dejectedly, thinking 
what a difference there was between them and the 
Woodleighs ; *' I Ve three, but they 're not clever 
like your sisters. I don't think you'd care for 
my sisters." 

"Why I've seen an awfully nice girl looking 
over the fence at us ever so many times, and my 
sister May wanted to ask her if she 'd like to come 
and have some fun with us." 

"I'm sure she would," said Arthur quickly; 
" that 's my second sister, Clementina ; she 's very 
good-natured, and I think Clarissa, the youngest, 
would be nice if she weren't bullied so by Miss 
Freeman, the governess. I 'm sure Miss Freeman 
is spoiling her, and my little brother too." 

" Yes, poor little chap, he seems to be always in 
trouble, judging from the screams we hear. He 
c«ae i;u2g down the garden this morning to 
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ivo me this lovely apple/' bringing a beautifial 
rosy-looking ball from his pocket, " and it will jast 
make a nice feast for me while I am getting my 
books ready. Good-bye.*' He turned into the 
college gates nibbling at his apple, and Arthur 
went back to the station. 

What was it, Arthur kept asking himself, that 
made the great difference between this boy and 
himself? There was a great difference he could 
easily see, and yet he could not quite understand 
it* The picture of him as he swung through the 
college gates in careless, easy fashion, with his 
bag of books over his shoulder, and nibbling at a 
large apple, remained on Arthur's mind. A mere 
boy, scarcely fifteen, a schoolboy nibbling at an 
apple in true boyish fashion, what was there in 
him that made Arthur feel a mere fool by the side 
of him ? 

Arthur was accustomed to go to town every 
morning in a first-class smoking compartment in 
company with some other young men, all of whom 
probably smoked for the same reason, namely, 
that they thought it manly. These young men 
were pretty much of the same type, all displaying 
considerable wealth in outward appearance, and 
great poverty of intellect, to judge from their con- 
versation. Arthur got in as usual, and took out 
his dainty little cigarette case and began smoking, 
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and as he did so he couldn't help contrasting 
himself with the healthy, happy boy whom he had 
just left with his mouth full of apple. 

Here was he, Arthur Brown, a splendidly 
di'essed young man, with his four and a half years 
of going-to-the-City experience, the associate of 
young men who were equally well dressed, with 
the shiniest of hats and boots, and clothes cut in 
the latest fashion, and watches and watch-chains 
after the latest pattern, and diamond pins and 
rings and cigarette cases of fabulous yalue, and a 
swaggering air of knowing everything mixed with 
a languid air of caring for nothing — here was he, 
with aU this, positively envying that apple-eafing 
youth, and wishing he knew as much. 

He had never associated with any but people of 
his own stamp. Some of these were more educated 
than was Mr. Loughborough Brown, and they 
often had a laugh at him, which Arthur knew well 
enough ; but they were all what might be termed 
money-grubbing people. No doubt Mr. Lough- 
borough Brown would have defined his friends as 
substantial people, and if substantiality is gained 
by money, they certainly were. Amongst such 
there will always be shades of character: some 
will be mean and othiers generous ; some hypo- 
crites and others open-hearted ; some malicious 
and others charitable; but there can be no true 
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nobility in a man who gains money by taking 
advantage of his fellow-creatores. It is not every 
one who can distinguish trae nobility, and pro- 
bably had any of the four young men who sat with 
Arthur in the railway carriage on that bright 
October morning been asked his opinion of Percy 
Woodleigh, he would have described him as a 
** priggish young lout," that being the term one 
of them was then applying to a youth of his ac- 
quaintance, who didn't choose to smoke and 
swagger and dress and talk in his fashion. But 
Arthur could fortunately distinguish between 
good and bad, and now that he had seen the 
beautiful girl, who had taken complete possession 
of his thoughts, a whole world of goodness seemed 
to have opened to him, and he discovered by a 
sort of instinct that he was living a mean, sordid, 
dishonourable life. As the train flew along that 
October morning past orchards and market- 
gardens, where the sun shone gloriously on the 
yellowing leaves, he seemed to realise for the first 
time how much beauty there is in the world, and 
the slangy and boastful conversation of his fellow 
passengers struck him in horrible contrast. How 
they would have laughed at him had they known 
his thoughts ! 

The look of delight on Percy Woodleigh's face 
as he stopped to listen to the thrush singing in 
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the lime-tree bad awoke a new feeling in him. Ho 
had never considered before whether such a thing 
as a thrush existed, or a lime-tree either. "Why 
should he, since he had never lived with any one 
who talked of such things ? He could tell you of 
the last shape in hats, or the last cut in coats, or 
the last new thing in walking-sticks, or the best 
speculation in the City — ^but what did he know of 
birds or trees ? 

His father had occasionally, when out driving, 
pointed out how fine some of the trees were, and 
this he could scarcely help, as it was a neighbour- 
hood remarkable for its fine trees; but he had 
done it grandly, loftily, patronised the trees as it 
were, as if he considered they had done quite right 
in growing for his benefit, to make a pleasant car- 
riage drive for him. But as to whether they were 
oaks or elms, limes or chestnuts, beeches or horn- 
beams, cedars or firs, he neither knew nor cared. 
He probably knew of the existence of sparrows, 
but they were too mean for his notice, and of 
other birds he was never heard to speak, except 
occasionally he complained of being awakened on 
summer mornings " by their row." Mrs. Lough- 
borough Brown probably quite understood the 
value of a bird of paradise in her bonnet, and little 
May Woodleigh had positively burst into tears one 
day after she had passed Miss Cecilia Brown with 
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a kingfisher in her hat, for she said she was sare 
it was one of those beautifal birds she had seen on 
the Thames near Amscote, and there were scarcely 
any of them left. 

But neither Mrs. Brown nor her daughter un- 
derstood anything about these birds beyond the 
fact that they cost a great deal of money, and were 
therefore fashionable. 

Think, dear reader, of the diflference — the un- 
fathomable distance — ^between May Woodleigh 
and Cecilia Brown. One watches with utter de- 
light and joy the beautiful kingfisher flashing 
across the river, his colours reflected in the water 
below ; and in her wonder and ecstasy at anything 
so beautiful she unconsciously pays homage to the 
Oreat Creator of all that is wonderful and beau- 
tiful. Her very reverence is an act of worship. 

But what of the other girl ? Her reverence is 
reserved for the milliner who can make the most 
elegant and recherchS hat that is to be procured 
for money : no matter if it causes a beautiful bird 
to be shot and its mate left lonely. What does 
she care for the bird, or the Maker of the bird ? 
It is the maker of the hat that is of importance 
to her. 

Miss Cecilia Brown, sitting in the carriage at 
the gates of Grampian Hall, with the kingfisher in 
her hat, is a million miles away from the little 
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gipsy-looking girl that passed her in the homely 
cotton gown, and with her passionate burst of 
honest indignation. But Cecilia was not fortunate 
enough to see this. Arthur was more fortunate. 
It was just this immense distance he was finding 
out, and the mere finding it out had started him 
on the right road to get rid of the distance. While 
he was travelling to London on that October 
morning in the company of those sharp young 
City men, with their artificial refinements and 
coarse natures, he was also journeying much faster 
on another road that was to bring him to a very 
di£ferent world from that in which he had hitherto 
lived. 




CHAPTER X. 

HILE Artbar Brown waa doing all in 
bis power to improve liis acquaint- 
ance with Percy Woodleigh, little 
Stanley was also making the most 
r his opportunities to improve bis ae- 
' ■'^.' quaintance with May and tbe Wood- 

leigh family generally, who seemed much 
to his taste. Tbe little fellow had quite a 
big mind somewhere in that little body of his, 
and be was determined not to be beaten by cir- 
cumstances. Miss Freeman had ordered him 
never to speak to any of " those people," and 
Cecilia had threatened all sorts of dreadful things 
if his clothes were again found soiled by bis 
attempt to climb the bushes and look over into 
tbe Rosebank garden. 

Poor Stanley was completely worried with those 
fine clothes of bis. They used to dress him in 
all sorts of fancy suits, with trimmings and furbe- 
lows, which were always getting him into trouble. 
He bad &eqaently clambered up into tbe bnsbes 
when he wanted to see if May were in the garden, 
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and he was always found out because it spoiled his 
fine clothes. But he was not going to be bafiSed 
either by his sister Cecilia or Miss Freeman. He 
got together a heap of stones and sticks and 
various odds and ends just out of sight under his 
favourite bushes, and went on diligently adding a 
little to his heap day by day till he had made it 
high enough to bring his little head just above the 
fence. It was in this way he had managed to 
give Percy the apple, and, in fact, he had o£fered 
various odd things to the Woodleighs from this 
corner. Miss Freeman had not as yet found him 
out, or, if she had, she did not pretend to know 
anything about it, being only too glad to get rid 
of him occasionally. Cecilia was at this time too 
busy watching her elder brother to notice what 
the younger one was about. 

Arthur's hurry to get away from the breakfast- 
table was not lost on his sister, but she made no 
remark to him about it. Also she noticed that he 
had come home early on Saturdays during the 
last two weeks. Mr. Loughborough Brown left 
business early on Saturdays, and Arthur also. 
Amongst people of their own sort Saturday was a 
great day for entertainment. Heavy dinners, with 
billiards after for the men, and cards for the 
women, were the order of the day. Each family 
vied with the other as to which should have the 
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most expensiye dinner. Arthur and his father 
seldom went ont to these entertainments together, 
for each had his own particular set of friends. 
Mr. Brown the elder was sometimes accompanied 
hy his wife, hut more often he went alone. 

Mrs. Loughborough Brown's custom on Satur- 
day afternoons was to driye out with her three 
daughters and little son; also on Wednesdays, 
which were half-holidays, she did this; but on 
other days only the two elder girls drove with her^ 
as the younger children were at their lessons. 

On the morning of the Saturday after the con- 
versation that had taken place between Arthur 
and Percy Woodleigh Arthur was as usual look- 
ing anxious to get up from the breakfast-table, 
and casting his eyes towards the window in case of 
seeing Percy pass, when his mother said — 

'* Don't be in such an 'urry, Arthur ; you always 
swallow your breakfast so fast now, and go out so 
early. Do you go by an earlier train than you used? " 

" No, mother ; I 'm in no hurry. Do you want 
me?" 

'^ I was going to ask if you 're coming home this 
afternoon, as you don't seem to have had any 
engagements of a Saturday lately." 

" Yes, perhaps I shall ; I 'm not engaged any- 
where." 

"Oh, then that'll just do, because the War- 
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riDgtons want us to go and dine, and pa's en- 
gaged, and said jou 'd better come with us instead. 
Me and Gis are going." 

Cecilia was winking at her mother while she 
said this, as if there were some secret understand- 
ing between them. 

** Very well, mother," said Arthur, with just a 
little unpleasantness in his tone ; '^ I '11 come with 
pleasure." 

'' Of course he will, to see Edith," said Cecilia. 

*' I suppose I 'm to come home and drive there 
with you ? " 

'^ Yes, as usual." 

The Warringtons lived in Clapham Park, and 
in the afternoon Mrs. Loughborough Brown, with 
Cecilia, in her kingfisher hat, and Arthur, in not 
the most amiable mood, started in the carriage. 
Clementina and Clarissa and Stanley were there- 
fore left to spend the afternoon and evening as 
best they could. Miss Freeman was supposed to 
look after the two younger ones, but Clementina 
had volunteered to take them ofif her hands and 
see that they did not get into mischief, and the 
governess was only too glad to be left alone ; in 
fact, she felt herself so far free that she walked 
into the neighbouring town of Onslow to buy » 
few trifles of lace and ribbon wherewith to beautify 
herself for church on the morrowe 

g2 
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Stanley's first idea was to mount on his heap 
and see what was going on at Bosebank, but un- 
fortunately Clarissa and Clementina wanted him 
to keep with them, and they both seemed so dis- 
posed for fun that he was not disincUned to Usten 
to them. However, when it became a question of 
what game they should play, Stanley said in a 
mysterious whisper — 

" Wouldn't it be fun to go over there and play ? " 
pointing in the direction of the Bosebank garden. 

" Yes, it would," said Clementina quickly. 

"But we mustn't," said Clarissa; "Miss Free- 
man has forbidden us to speak to those people." 

" But I say, Clarry," said Stanley, " ain't they 
nice, just ? " 

"Are they?" 

"I'm sure they are," said Clementina. "I 
don't see why we shouldn't ask them to let us 
look at their garden." 

" Well, you won't tell, Clem, will you ? Nor 
you, Clarry, will you ? The old cat will slap me 
if you do." 

Both sisters promised not to tell, and Stanley 
ran down the garden, beckoning mysteriously to 
them to follow. He disappeared under the bushes, 
telling them to wait a minute, and soon the 
comical little face, that always looked such a 
mixture of dolefulness and fun, popped up above 
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the wooden fence. It being Saturday, Percy was 
making the utmost of his time in the garden, 
having little opportunity of being there any other 
day of the week, as the eyenings were drawing in, 
and he could do nothing when he came home 
from school. He was some little distance off, 
laying gravel on the new paths he had cut, and 
Stanley had some difficulty in making him hear. 
At last he heard the little fellow shouting out — 

"Mr. Percy, Mr. Percy, I've got something to 
show you." 

The " something" turned out to be a couple of 
hairy caterpillars which the boy had found the 
day before, and, knowing that May was fond of 
animal life of all sorts, he thought she would be 
glad to have them. They seemed to him to be 
very pretty, and he had placed them in a little 
cardboard box with a leaf, so that he might save 
them for her ; but as he had kept them all night 
under his pillow for safety, and in his pocket all 
day, they had had rather a warm and close time of 
it, and looked decidedly flabby and lifeless by Satur- 
day afternoon. 

" Ain't they booful ? " he said, opening the l|ox 
carefully. 

**Well, they certainly are pretty," said Percy; 
" but they do a deal of mischief in the garden ; 
they 're caterpillars." 
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** I brought ihem for her^** said Stanley, point- 
ing towards the honse ; " isn't she coming out ? " 

'^ She's been busy indoors; but I expect her 
soon to come and help with the gravel." 

" Let me come too ? " 

" What, can you lay gravel, little one ? " 

'' Oh, yes ; and my sisters, let them come too. 
We got a holiday, we have, and the old cat 's gone 
out." 

'' I expect we shall soon get the gravel laid if we 
have such workmen as you ; come along, my man, 
shall I lift you over ? " and he soon jumped him 
over the fence. 

** Let my sisters come too," said Stanley, point- 
ing to Clementina, who now came forward. 

" With pleasure, if they like to come," said 
Percy. 

" Oh, yes," said Clementina, " we should, please ; 
may we get over the fence ? We often used to 
before you came, only we did it at the other end 
there, where it 's easier." 

" Oh, you mustn't," said Clarissa ; ** you know 
Miss Freeman says it 's vulgar for girls to climb 
over fences." 

"I don't care for Miss Freeman," said Cle- 
mentina grandly, " she 's not over me any longer." 

" But don't you think it will spoil your clothes?" 
said Percy, looking at their fine dresses. 
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'' Oh, I don't mind my clothes/' said Cle- 
mentina. 

Clarissa looked a little neryons, bat she was 
glad to follow her sister's example, and soon they 
were over the fence and following Stanley, who was 
rushing about all over the place. 

Clementina and Clarissa were mere children in 
thought and manner, though the elder was nearly 
as old as Frances. They had always been so 
much repressed and told not to be vulgar, when 
they wanted only to be natural, that they seemed 
never to have had a real childhood. Their mother 
and governess, in attempting to make them young- 
ladyish, had only succeeded in making theni more 
childish than ever. They used often to long for a 
good romp, but were told it was so vulgar to romp, 
and were taught to look on a drive in the carriage 
in fine clothes as the height of enjoyment. With 
Cecilia this plan had worked very well ; for that 
young lady was never happier than when showing 
off her fine dress; but Clementina was always 
longing for what she called '^ a bit of fun." Her 
elder sister was in the habit of sneering at her for 
this, and often called her a tomboy. 

''Shall we go into the house and find my 
sister?" said Percy, who felt a little awkward 
with two girls on his hands. 

'' Oh, yes, yes," said Stanley, who had never yet 
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been in the honsey Init had often longed to go; 
" let me come in, won't jon ? " 

'' Yes, yon can all eome if yon like ; I daresay 
we shall find Ma^ in the playroom.'* 

They followed Perey in and iqpstairs to the 
playroom, where May was looking rather flushed 
oyer some needlework which she fonnd a hard and 
long task, and Frances was mending stockings. 

" Come, May," said Percy, " we 're all waiting 
for yon ; when are yon coming? Here 's soch a lot 
ofns." 

'^ How do yon do, my dears ? " said Frances in 
a motherly way to the girls, holding oat her hand 
to them. ''Come and sit down, and yon too, 
little one — ^will you sit on my lap ? " 

''He's got something to show May," said 
Percy. 

The box of caterpillars was brought from the 
pocket again, and the poor flabby creatures ex- 
hibited. 

" They 're booful cakerpillars ! " said Stanley. 

" Poor things ! " said May ; " I don't think they 
like being shut up ; and I declare it 's a cough 
lozenge box. I expect they 've found it very un- 
comfortable." 

" Would you like them ? " said Stanley. 

" It 's very kind of you, dear ; but I think the 
poor creatures had better be let loose again." 
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" When are you coming out, May ? '* said Percy; 
y because I 've got to finish my gravel, and I can't 
wait, and I wish you'd be quick and come and 
help." 

" I shall only be a few minutes now ; you go on 
and I '11 come soon." 

"You see we're always busy here," said 
Frances to the girls, "for we have no servants. 
You have plenty, haven't you ? " 

'* We 've nine dependents, counting the gover- 
ness," said Clarissa rather afiectedly. 

" Then you don't have to mend your stockings, 
as I do?" 

" Oh, no, the lady's-maid does that. I shouldn't 
know how to do it." 

" But don't you learn needlework ? " 

"Yes, we make all sorts of things.'* 

" Clothes for the poor, I suppose ? " 

" N — no," said Clarissa, stammering, for she 
was rather taken aback with this question. The 
Loughborough Browns never thought of doing 
anything for the poor, except flinging money away 
from the carriage to an occasional beggar. 

"W© only do fancy work," said Clementina, 
" those everlasting antimacassars and sofa cushions 
and mats ; I 'm sick and tired of them." 

" I like this playroom better than ours/' said 
Stanley, 
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Bat I daresay yonis is largei ? ** said May. 

** Yes, but it ain't as pretty ; I like these pretty 
things, I do; I'd like to phiy here eyeiy day.*' 
He was walking ronnd examining everything, and 
then clambered on a chair to see what was on the 
mantelpiece. 

'' Oh, here 's a loTely cnp and sancer ! It wonld 
be nice to have tea ont of that. I wan't my tea, 
Ido!" 

^' Yon mde boy! " said his sister. 

" But yon don't know how nice the tea is here, 
Clem ; oyer so mnch nicer than onrs ; and the 
brembutter too ; oh, ain't it nice ! " 

** Don't scold him," said Frances, ^* he doesn't 
mean to be rude ; children always say what they 
think." 

''Bat he's so greedy to ask like that," said 
Clementina, '' and it 's so fanny of him, for some- 
times we have the greatest tronble to get him to 
eat." 

'' Well, you shall have some tea from that cup, 
if you promise not to break it," said Frances. 

"How jolly ! " said Stanley. 

" But yoa must come and help with the grayel 
first, you know," said May; "IVe just finished, 
and then I 'U go. Will you come too ? " 

This question was addressed to the two girls. 

''Yes, we shall be glad to help," said Clementina. 
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They all ran downstairs, and just at that 
moment the gate-bell rang. 

" That's the milk or the bread," said May ; " I 
always take them in, so I must run down to the 
gate." 

Stanley and his sisters followed, and Stanley 
insisted on taking the loaf from the man and 
running in with it to the kitchen. Then he went 
down to Percy and insisted on having a rake to do 
the gravel, and Clementina suggested she should 
-go and borrow a couple of rakes from the Hall for 
her and Clarissa to use. She soon clambered over 
into her own garden, and got the rakes from the 
toolhouse and handed them to Percy over the fence. 

*' There ! " said Percy, when they were all at 
work raking the little heaps of gravel that had 
been placed round the paths ; ''see what indus- 
trious under-gardeners I 've got. I think I can 
begin the rolling now." 

What would Mrs. Loughborough Brown say 
could she see her three children working away 
with rakes and soiling their fine clothes ? 

" Ain't this garden nice, Clem ? " said Stanley ; 
" ever so much better than ours ! " 

" Yes, indeed, one can rush about here ; in our 
place we 're always being told to keep ofi* the grass 
for fear of spoiling it, and we mustn't pick the 
flowers, you know>" said Clementina. 
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" Bat we do, of course, and we scamper all over 
the grass too whenever we get a chance," said 
Clarissa. 

" It will be a long time before our little place 
looks anything like as nice as yours," said Percy ; 
" you see there *s positively not a flower except 
some monthly roses on that bush ; however, by 
next summer I hope we shall look quite gay." 

Percy continued his rolling, and Clementina and 
Stanley raked away in one part of the garden, and 
Clarissa and May in another. 

** What was your papa ?" suddenly asked Clarissa. 

'* He was a parson at Amscote, you know," said 
May. 

''Is that the name of the place you lived at ? " 

" Yes, Amscote Eectory ; such a pretty place, in 
Berkshire, you know," said May. 

" And did you always do all the work there too ? '* 
asked Clarissa. 

"Oh, no," said May, laughing; "we had three 
servants then, besides the gardener." 

" And don't you find it very horrid to be obliged 
to do everything now ? " said Clarissa. 

** No, I like it all very much ; but helping Percy in 
the garden is what I 'm most fond of, you know." 

" I 'm sure I should die if we hadn't plenty of 
servants," said Clarissa affectedly. 

" What 's your father ? " presently asked May. 
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**Pa's in the City," said Clarissa. 

" What does that mean ? " said May. 

" Why, he goes to his office in the City every 
day.'' 

'* But what does he do ?" said May. 

'* Oh, buys and sells, you know," Clarissa 
answered in an ofiSiand tone. 

** Has he a shop then ? ** asked May. 

''A shop/ good gracious, no," said Clarissa 
most indignantly ; " of course not." 

" Well, I don't understand it then," said May. 

"No more do I," said Clarissa; "but I know 
there 's no shop, and I know pa 's very rich." 

** Yes, I suppose so," said May ; " all your things 
look very grand ; but I 'd rather live here myself — 
we 're always so jolly together." 

" Well, I can't say we are," said Clarissa. 

At this moment the others came tip. 

"It must be nearly tea-time, isn't it. May?'* 
said Percy, " and I 've to gather a lot of apples ; 
will you girls catch them as I throw them down ? " 

" Oh, yes," they all said, " that '11 be great fun." 

" You going to climb a tree, Mr. Percy ? " said 
Stanley. 

"Yes, that big one at the end of the garden; 
come along." 

" I want to go up too ; take me up 1 " said 
Stanley* 
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'' All right/' said Percy, taking the little fellow 
on his shonlder ; ** now catch hold of that lower 
branch ; that 's it ; '' and Percy steadied him 
while he scrambled np. ''Now sit there till I 
come/' 

Percy was soon np in the tree, and helped 
Stanley to a higher bongh. 

''Now, dear May, yon catch my apples, and 
Clem and Clary catch Mr. Percy's/' shonted 
Stanley. 

''Won't it spoil onr dresses, and won't Miss 
Freeman scold ns?" said Clarissa rather donbt- 
fnlly, looking down at her delicately-colonred frock. 

" Oh, bother the dresses and Miss Freeman too ! 
I 'm going to enjoy myself now I 've got the 
chance ; if you 're so frightened you 'd better get 
back oyer the fence/' said Clementina. 

" No, that I shan't," said Clarissa, and she held 
ont her skirt to receive the apples. 

Down they came thick and fast ; Stanley didn't 
aim very straight, and he managed to hit all the 
girls on the head, but as he could not throw with 
much force, no harm was done, and it caused a great 
deal of laughter, and the little party soon forgot 
all restraint, and were laughing and dodging the 
falling apples, and thoroughly enjoying themselves. 
Presently Frances came into the garden to ask 
them all to come in to tea ; she had a quick eye 
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for all tbat was artistic^ and a very pretty picture she 
saw. The setting son was shining through the 
boughs of the apple-tree, which was laden with 
rosy fruit. Percy and Stanley were sitting in the 
tree, the latter's eager little face and curly head 
peeping out from among the leaves; and below 
stood the three girls, holding out their skirts to 
catch the falling fruit. Clementina and Clarissa 
were not particularly good-looking, and as a rule 
were pasty and pale, by reason of unwholesome 
feeding ; but the excitement of catching the apples 
had put quite a glow into their cheeks, and their 
hair was rather rough, which decidedly improved 
them, and took away from that prim young- 
ladyish look which they generally had. Frances 
noted the pretiy contrast of their grey dresses 
against the green background of shrubs and i^y. 
which were thick in that part of the garden ; 
then the rosy-cheeked apples in their up-gathered 
skirts gave a dash of bright colour to the picture ; 
and the sunlight dancing through the leaves 
added still more to its beauiy. A true artist 
would at once have felt what a charming paint- 
ing he could make of the scene, and how im- 
possible it would be to put aU its beauty on the 
canvas. 

^'Aren't you all ready for some tea?" said 
Frances. 
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'' Ohy I am, please, and I may have it out of 
that pretty cup ! " called ont Stanley from his 
perch. 

" Yes, come along then, it 's all ready for you," 
and Frances turned towards the house. 

As soon as Percy had helped Stanley down, the 
little fellow rushed after Frances, and pushing 
his hand into hers, said — 

" Had such a jolly time, and I eaten free apples, 
so good." 

" Were they?" she said, laughing. 

** Don't you think Miss Freeman will be waiting 
tea for as ? '* said Clarissa. 

''It's only a little after five, for I heard it 
strike," said Clementina, " and you know our tea 
is never ready before six o'clock ; and besides, it '11 
do Miss Freeman good to wait for once, and I 'm 
not going back yet." 

They all went into the house, and followed 
Frances into the sitting-room. 

" Oh, ain't it pretty ? " said Stanley, trotting 
round the room, and then through the opening 
into the little drawing-room, where Mrs. Wood- 
leigh was reading. ''Kiss me," he said, going 
to her and putting his little face up. Mrs. 
Woodleigh bent down and kissed the little 
fellow, and then welcomed the two girls kindly, 
saying — 
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" And so you Ve all been helping Percy gather 
the apples?'* 

"We only caught them though/* said Clemen- 
tina, *' and we 've had such a jolly afternoon ! " 

" This is ever so much nicer than our house," 
said Clarissa; "it's all so pretty, and there are 
such lots of pretty little things ; all ours are so 
big, you know." 

"But then your rooms are very large, and 
perhaps small things would be rather lost in 
them," said Frances. 

" Our house ain't nice," said Stanley, with his 
mouth full of bread and butter. "We can't have 
games, 'cause Miss Freeman always says it 's vulgar, 
and I like 'em." 

"I'm glad you think our rooms are so pretty," 
said May; "I thought you wouldn't think any- 
thing of them because yours must be so large and 
grand." 

" So they are," said Clarissa, " but these are so 
cosy ; and then we 're away from Miss Freeman, 
you know." 

The Woodleighs' rooms were pretty, there could 
be no mistake about it; and they were, unmis- 
takably, rooms to live in. 

The carpets were dark crimson with no per- 
ceptible pattern, the walls papered with a dim 
green paper, the tables and book-cases were of 

II 
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unpolished oak, curiously carved, and the sofa, 
curtains, and the many odd-shaped and comfortable 
chairs were covered with a pretty cretonne, cheerful 
but quiet in colour. Many pictures hung on the 
walls, not perhaps of any great value, but all more 
or less surrounded by pleasant associations. There 
were also many brackets and little stands and 
tables covered with art needlework, and holding 
bits of old china or ferns ; altogether there was a 
pleasant every-day look about the rooms, and yet 
they were artistic and uncommon. They were so 
widely di£ferent from everything at Grampian Hall 
that it is not surprising the young Loughborough 
Browns were struck with them. 

*^ What a lot of cups and saucers there '11 be to 
wash up to-night," said May, who generally 
looked after that part of the work. 

''I help you wash tups and saucers," said Stanley. 

" So will I," said Clementina. 

** Come along into the kitchen then," said May* 
Clarissa was rather shocked at first, but she pre- 
sently asked to be allowed to help too. So they 
all set to work to wash up the tea-things, which 
were decidedly in some danger of being broken. 

What would have been the feelings of Mrs. 
Loughborough Brown had she been aware of the 
menial employment in which her son and daughters 
were engaged ? 
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By Qie time the tea-things were stowed away iu 
their place it was considerably past six o'clockj 
and was getting dusk, bo Clementina rather re- 
luctantly Baid Ehe " supposed they must go." 
Percy helped them over the fence, GlariBBa say- 
ing— 

" I wonder if Miss Freeman has been frightened 
about as ? " 

"Not she," said Clementina; "she's glad 
enough to get her tea alone, without being worried 
by you two children." 

Percy listened as they all ran off np the gardes 
to Grampian Hall, quarrelling as to who should be 
the first to face MisB Freeman. 



CHAPTER XL 

ETHUB took every opportunity he 
could of meeting Percy, and Percy 
had become bo far interested in 
Arthur that he looked oat for him 
tvhen he passed the gates. Any lad 
^teen is likely to be flattered when a 
„ g man of twenty seeks hia opinion ; 
and although Percy was a very long way behind in 
what is called worldly knowledge, ha was greatly 
ahead of Arthur in many thingB, and it was in 
these many things that Arthur sought informa- . 
tion. MoreoYer, Arthur felt that whatever know- 
ledge he himself possessed, it was of a sort that 
would not improTO Percy ; so he naturally looked 
up to the lad as being wiser and better than 
himself. All this had won Percy's heart, and 
instead of being antagonistic as he had at first 
intended, because of the remarks made on Frances, 
he had really begun to like Arthur very much 
indeed. 

As they walked along one morning in the 
autumn, treading on the falling leaves as they 
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went, Arthnr was trying to explain the nature of 
his business. 

Perey found it rather difficult to understand. 
He had never before heard of that sort of business. 

'' Then you buy and sell mthout ever haring the 
things?" 

" Yes," said Arthur. 

*' I shouldn't care to do that sort of thing my- 
self/' said the boy, ''because father didn't like 
what he called noddle men. He said a fellow 
ought really to do work either with his head or 
hands to be downright honest, and so if I 'm not 
to be a parson I must work at something that is 
real work." 

" How do you mean real work ? " 

" Why, for instance, father used to say that it 
was better to be a real shoemaker, and make the 
shoes with your own hands, than to merely buy 
shoes from the maker and put them in your shop 
and sell them." 

'' I don't quite see what 's the difference, except 
that the shopkeeper who does the buying and 
selling is considered the more respectable of the 
two," said Arthur. 

''Yes, but that was just what made father 
angry. He said that shopkeepers bought other 
men's labour at the lowest prices they could and 
sold at the highest, and lived on the difference." 
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^ Thsi 's jiiBt wluii W6 do in our hmmeiMi^** and 
Arthur. 

''And fiUha' said ii was not a noble way of 
liTingy because ii was not tme labonr, and that 
true labour, bowerer hnmbley made ns lead better 
liTea. I can't tell yon about it properly like fieither 
did — he was so clerer ; bat don't yon see what he 
meant?" 

"Yes, I think I do now." 

''Ton should haye heard father talk ; he seemed 
to know more than any one ; I wish you had known 
him." 

" I wish I had. I wish I 'd had somebody like 
that to teach me ; I 'm such a fool, I know 
nothing." 

"I'm sure you know a great deal more than 
I do." 

"Yes, in things not worth knowing. I say, 
Percy, is it possible for a fellow to be a pai^on 
after he's been anything else — like me, for 
instance ? " 

" Yes, I suppose it is, if he goes to college, and 
gets bis degree. But you don't mean to say you 
would be a parson if you had your choice ? " 

" Oh, wouldn't I though ? I loathe my business." 

" But a parson has to work so hard, and can 
never afiford to live in a grand house like yours. 
Why Amscote was quite a little place to yours, 
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only there was more land ; and we only kept a 
pony-cai'riage." 

'* But I should like a little house. I begin to 
hate that horrid place of ours, and think Bosebank 
far prettier." 

"And then you would have to work so hard, 
ever so much harder than buying and selling, and 
go out in all weathers, like father did, and see 
people with fevers and all sorts of dreadful things. 
You have no idea what a parson's life is like. 
Sometimes, when father was visiting the people 
who had fevers and catching diseases, we usedn't 
to be allowed to speak to him or see him for fear 
we should catch it, but he never feared for himself, 
though mother used to be in a dreadful way 
sometimes." 

" What a good fellow he must have been ! If 
I were a parson I think I would try to be like that, 
though, of course, I could never be as clever." 

"I don't think I should care about being a 
parson myself, if it weren't for my sister Frances 
and my aunt, Lady Percy. My aunt is my god- 
mother, and she says she 's saving up her money 
for me to go to Cambridge, because she is so 
anxious that I should grow up like my fSsither ; as 
if I ever should ! " 

" Your aunt 's a great swell then ! " 

*' Swell? Oh, no!" said Percy, laughing; 
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she's my mother's sister^ and married Lord 
Percy Gihnour, and they were dreadfully poor for 
those sort of people ; and now she 's a widow^ and 
has just enough to keep her comfortably, and she 
saves up every bit she can for me, which is awfully 
good, isn't it ? " 

"Yes." 

"But I'm so afraid I shall disappoint her, 
because she expects so much." 

" Well, I only wish I knew as much as you, and 
I' shouldn't mind. I'm studying every evening 
now, and am getting up my Latin again. I learnt 
a little bit at school, you know, but I had forgotten 
it nearly all. I never learnt Greek, but I'm 
going to try and find some fellow to teach me on 
Saturday afternoons. I shan't tell my father 
about it yet, because he has a contempt for that 
sort of thing, and I can manage to pay for it out 
of my pocket-money. Lessons always seemed so 
horrid to me when I was young, and now I do so 
wish I'd attended to them." 

" Father used to say that lessons were generally 
made unpleasant io children, or they would not 
dislike them. It was so jolly to learn with him." 

" Yes, you were a lucky boy ; I wish I were in 
your place." 

Most people in comparing the positions of Arthur 
Brown and Percy Woodleigh would probably con- 
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Bider that Arthiiu^ was' the luckier. So far as 
worldly €ircumstance» "were concerned, he certainly 
was. He was the son of a rich father^ lived in a 
grand' house, had a liberal allowance of pocket- 
money, was dressed according to the newest 
&shions, possessed a valuable stock of jewellery, 
smoked the best cigars — or, at least, might have 
d<me so, but that he found them too strong, and 
preferred cigarettes-had half a dozen ladies ready, 
to marry him, and was generally considered by 
both sexes as a very agreeable young man. 

On the other hand, Percy had not a penny to 
eall his own, and no treasures except the love of 
his mother and sisters and the cherished memory 
of his father. But it is certain he would not have 
exchanged these for all Arthur's wealth ; and per- 
haps Arthur was right after all in wishing he could 
change places with him. 

And now Arthur's Ufe became in one sense 
much happier, for he had set himself a task — ^a 
very difficult one — but he was determined to accom- 
plish it. He was still obliged to spend the day in 
the place that was becoming more and more hateful 
to him^ but in the midst of all the unpleasant 
business there was always in his mind his one 
ambition and his one hope. 

He would succeed in his ambition he felt certain, 
though he knew how strong a stumbling-block his 
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parents would be in the way of it ; bnt would he 
ever realise his hope f Ah, that he could not tell ; 
that depended on some one else. 

He now used all his spare time for study. He 
engaged a tutor, to whom he went for a tevi hours 
every Saturday, and who came to him two evenings 
in the week under pretence of being a personal 
Mend, for Mr. Loughborough Brown did not ob- 
ject to his son having his friends at the house so 
long as they were none of what he called ** the 
beggarly sort." This tutor was probably very 
much of the beggarly sort from Mr. Brown's point 
of view ; but Arthur had instructed him how to 
act, and he passed off very well as a young 
gentleman of private means just fresh from college. 
He managed also by excessive politeness to con- 
ciliate Mrs. Brown and her daughters; in fact, 
Cecilia hinted to her brother that she thought him 
a desirable acquaintance, and was rather annoyed 
that Arthur monopolised him, and did not allow 
him to spend more time in the drawing-room after 
dinner. 

The journeys to and from town were no longer 
spent in the smoking-carriage, but a book was 
taken for study. Arthur felt a little nervous at 
first when his travelling companions chaffed him 
about not joining them, and wanted to know 
whether he ** was going to drop smoking." But 
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after a time he got bolder in the knowledge that 
he was doing right ; and jast nodding to them, or 
speaking a word or two, he would get into another 
carriage and take out his book. 

''Brown's turning religious, I belieye/' said 
one. 

'' Or fallen in love, and the lady doesn't like 
smoke/' said another. 

" No, not in love," said another, " or he 'd pay 
more attention to his dress ; he used to be A 1 in 
that." 

"Perhaps the old boy's had losses," says 
another, ''and the young one has to draw in and 
drop the cigarettes." 

"No, old boy's safe enough; won't catch him 
breaking in a hurry ; he 's too wary." 

Such was the conversation in the smoking- 
carriage on the railway in Arthur's absence. 
Arthur had certainly paid less attention to his 
dress of late, and had begun to find out he needed 
only a fourth part of what he had been accustomed 
to spend on his dress. 

Did the beautiful girl who was the cause of all 
this change know anything about it ? Or did she 
know how much she was beloved ? Well, perhaps 
she was too busy to think of it ; for had she not 
a great many household duties to attend to, and 
to comfort her mother, and help to teach her little 
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sister, and go on with her own studies, and mend 
her brother's clothes ? And had she not besides 
to carry on as large a correspondence as her pnrse 
wonld allow with some of the manv friends she 
had left behind at Amscote ? Sorely she had no 
time to think about the Browns. And yet she 
did cast a thought now and then towards Arthur, 
for Percy was always telling her of the conver- 
sations that took place between them, and of 
Arthur's determination to study. Besides, a little 
incident occurred one day which was fixed on her 
mind. 

Percy had asked Arthur to come and see his 
room. It was on a Sunday evening, and Mrs. 
Woodleigh and May had gone to church, and 
Frances and Percy stayed to mind the house, as 
they did not quite like locking up the place and 
leaving it on dark evenings. Frances sat reading 
in the little drawing-room, and Percy was down at 
the fence, having a chat with Arthur. 

The invitation to see the study was soon ac- 
cepted, and Arthur jumped over the fence, his 
heart beating fast at the prospect of at last being 
introduced to Frances, for Percy had mentioned 
that she was in the house. 

The two went in at the greenhouse door, and 
took Frances rather by surprise, for she heard 
footsteps, but imagined it was only her brother. 
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She blnshed deeply in confusion, for she coold not 
help remembering that little speech she overheard 
in the garden. 

"How do you do?" she said, holding out her 
hand. " I 'm pleased to see you." 

Arthur could only stammer out something unin- 
telligible. It seemed hardly true that he was at 
last touching the hand of the girl he loved so 
madly. In his bewilderment he almost forgot to 
let the hand go; in fact, he seemed spellbound. 
Surrounding objects helped to complete the spell, 
for everything was quaint and pretty, and the room 
seemed a fit frame for so perfect a picture as 
Frances was at that moment. It was to Arthur a 
little paradise, with Frances for its queen. 

Arthur's embarrassment was catching, and 
Frances hardly knew what to say as the young 
man stood holding her hand and looking so 
earnestly at her ; but presently she gained a little 
more self-possession, and withdrawing her hand 
gently, said— 

'' I have already had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of your little brother ; he is a great 
favourite of mine." 

"Oh, yes. I'm afraid he^s tiresome; but he 
quite worships you." 

" No, it 's my sister he likes so much. He has 
already made her 'an offer of marriage, and pro- 
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posed that ihey shonld at once go and live together,^ 
said Frances, laughing. 

'^ What a cheeky little fellow ! I hope he got 
his ears hoxed." 

** Oh, no ; he tells ns he gets enough of that 
in the schoolroom. We want him to be happy 
here." 

** I 'm sure any one must be happy here/' said 
Arthur significantly, looking at Frances. 

" Oh, don't you be too sure of that, old fellow/* 
said Percy. "You've no idea how my sister 
bullies me, and I 'm the only man in the house I 
tell her, and ought to have more respect paid to 
me. Why, she positively quarrels with me nearly 
every night as to how much candle I shall have 
when I go to bed." 

" Yes," said Frances, laughing, " he 's too fond 
of sitting up in his study when he ought to be 
asleep. He needs a great deal of sleep at his age, 
for he ^s a mere boy." 

" Indeed, Miss Frances ! " said her brother. 
" You had better look out if you begin calling me 
names. I won't finish that bracket for your 
bedroom if you don't behave yourself. My age, 
indeed ! I think you might say my size, and you 
must acknowledge there 's a good deal of length 
about me." 

" Yes, he 's nearly as tall as I am," said Arthur. 
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** I tell him he *s a lucky boy to have such a 
sister — I mean — such a happy home and the 
memory of such a good father." 

" Yes," said Frances, " we were indeed fortu- 
nate in haying such a father, and I hope Percy 
will try to be like him." 

" Now come along and see my room, Arthur. 
If you stay here any longer you '11 be upsetting my 
authority in the house, and I shall have the women 
rebelling aginst me." 

"You impudent boy," said Frances, giving him 
a friendly slap on the back. 

Percy's " study " was very humble in comparison 
with Arthur's bedroom, which was luxuriously fur- 
nished, but Arthur was delighted with the little 
place and everything in it. He examined all the 
books and pictures and ornaments, and asked 
many questions, and heard the histories of many 
of the little things. There was a photograph of 
Percy seated on Mooney, with Laddie standing 
by ; also a photograph of the Amscote Eectory 
and the church, and a portrait of Mr. Wood- 
leigh ; all of which things interested Arthur 
deeply, as he had heard so much of them in his 
talks with Percy. There was also amongst the 
group of framed photographs one of Frances, 
before which the young man thought it necessary 
to stand and give a great covetous sigh. How he 
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longed to steal that little picture. He would have 
freely given all his diamonds for it. And those 
diamonds represented a sum of money that would 
do many things. They would certainly have kept 
a servant for the Woodleighs for some years. 
Arthur had at least looked at it in this light, and 
often wondered whether he dare send a sum of 
money anonymously to Mrs. Woodleigh. He 
could not very well sell his diamonds, as his 
father looked upon them as necessary to a young 
man starting in life, and part of his stock-in-trade ; 
and until he was of age he scarcely felt they were 
his own. But his pocket-money was ample, and 
he could easily have spared some of it from time 
to time. However, he could not bring himself 
to send any to Mrs. Woodleigh, for he felt that 
after all there was something of insult in offering 
money to people who showed that they could be 
happy without it. 

" What are you staring at here, Arthur ? That 
bit of china?" 

" No," said Arthur sentimentally ; *' I was 
looking at the beautiful face behind it." 

"Yes, I suppose my sister is good-looking; 
but of course I see her every day. However, don't 
waste time looking at that, because you can see 
the original any day ; but come and look at this. 
It's a bit of carving done by a poor fellow at 
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Amscote that my father helped through a long 
illness. He wanted to show his gratitude, and he 
worked for weeks and weeks at this in his odd time 
after he got well." 

It was the carved cabinet. 

"Do you see/* Percy went on, pointing to it; 
"one panel is the scene of his illness, with my 
father standing over him, and the other is where 
he is well and carving at this. It 's rather rude, 
because the fellow had never learnt to carve, 
though he'd often done. little odd things of this 
sort for us. It was from him I first got the 
idea. Do you see, at this side he has my father 
preaching to the people, and on the other the 
church. I do like a good bit of hand-work like 
this, don't you ? " 

Arthur had never thought much about handi- 
craft of any kind, but the boy's question and his 
enthusiasm set him thinking. In fact, he hardly 
ever talked to Percy but something was said to 
make him think, and when once people begin to 
think they begin to learn. 

When Arthur had seen everj^thing that Percy 
had to show, and had borrowed some of his books, 
they went downstairs again to Frances in the 
drawing-room. 

" Won't you give us a bit of music, Francey, 
before Arthur goes ? I 'm sure he 'd like to 
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hear you play, because, you know," turning to 
Arthur, " my sister 's first-rate at music. May 
doesn't take to it a bit ; but mother and Prances 
and Aunt Percy are great at it." 

Frances sat down and played some . beautiful 
piece of Beethoven's, and Arthur stood over her 
and listened till he fancied almost it was a dream. 
He had never been so happy in his life. The 
beautiful girl looked to him like some lovely statue, 
as she sat there with eyes half closed and the 
bright brown wavy hair twisted in a simple knot. 
Her face was so still, and yet it gave the impres- 
sion that she was thoroughly enjoying the music 
and entering into it. Arthur stood enchanted. 
It was to him altogether a new sensation. He 
knew nothing about Beethoven ; he only knew he 
was listening to glorious music produced for him 
by the most beautiful girl he had ever seen, and 
that his senses were gratified. When the deli- 
cately-shaped hands ceased to move on the keys 
he still stood wrapt in attention, as though un- 
conscious that the sounds had died away, and 
Frances, turning suddenly, caught the look of 
intense delight on his face, and their eyes met 
for a moment, and from that time Frances took a 
new interest in him. 

It was not that she was in love, but she felt 
that any one who had been so moved by the music 
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as Arthur was> to judge by his expression, must 
have something good in him. 

And now he must tear himself away from this 
paradise, and he suggested going out at the front, 
because, as he said, he should take a turn before 
going in ; the truth being that he could not bear, 
after such happiness as he had just , experienced, 
to go home at once to a place where everything 
jarred on his feelings, and all was discord. 

" It 's about time they were home from church,** 
said Percy ; " perhaps you '11 meet them." 

"Oh, Percy,'* said Frances, "if Mr. Brown 
would not object, he might take the little book 
May promised to lend to Stanley. We haven't 
had a chance of seeing him lately, since the 
weather 's been , colder. It 's too dark for him 
to come in the garden after school now." 

" Where is it ? " asked Percy. 

" It 's on May's book-case in the playroom. 
It 's that little yellow-covered thing of Buskin's, 
The King of the Golden River ^ on the middle 
shelf." 

" All right," said Percy ; " if you '11 just wait 
one minute, Arthur, I '11 get it." 

" I suppose you 've read a good deal of Buskiui 
Mr. Brown ?" said Frances, as her brother left the 
room. 

"I'm sorry to say I haven't," said Arthur, 

i2 
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fieefing wofdilj ignorant, and wishing he knew 
more. '' What sort of things does he write ? " 

'' He writes on art, yon know, and tells joa 
what is correct in art; onlj while he is doing 
that he seems to he telling jon ahont so many 
other things, and making yoa feel yon 'd like to 
lead a good and nsefiil life; and he seems to 
make yoa understand what is true in art and 
eyeiything else, and what is false, eren if you 
know nothing ahont art." 

''Has he written many hooks ? '* 

** Yes, a great many ; bnt I nsed only to read 
parts that my father marked for me, that he thought 
I should understand. But I always feel in reading 
him like I do in playing Beethoyen, that I'm 
happier and better for it. Father used to say we 
ought to thank God for these great men who add 
so much happiness to our liyes." 

The girl's face, as she spoke, was expressiye of the 
reverence she felt, and Arthur watched and wondered 
at such beanty and such wisdom in a mere girl. 

" You seem to me so perfect, Miss Woodleigh, 
that I can't imagine you need to be made better," 
said Arthur with enthusiasm. 

" Oh, no ! " she answered, laughing, " you 've 
no idea what a long way off I am from being per- 
fect; and I've so much to learn that I don't 
believe I shall ever learn it in a lifetime." 
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Percy appeared with the little yolnme, and then 
went to unlock the gate to let Arthur out. 

Arthur started off quickly, full of pleasant feel- 
ings mixed with dread of going hack to the sordid, 
Tulgar home, and the ignorant, money-soiled 
parents. There was a delicious whirl in his head 
of soft music and pretty rooms, and talks of 
Beethoven and Buski^, and the tall, manly hoy 
who loyed to tease his sister and was so proud of 
her, and, ahove all, the stately, heautiful girl, 
whose features were so clear-cut that the face 
might almost have heen called cold hut for the 
loving blue eyes. Everything was so peaceful and 
dignified at Rosebank. and yet so homely. 

And now he must go back to the great gaunt 
house where were continual noise and bustle, and 
fretfulness and bad temper, and scoldings and 
quarrellings, and discomfort and ugliness. 

One thing he had determined was that he would 
at least try and make his own room more com- 
fortable. He would imitate Percy, and turn his 
bedroom into a study. And so he walked for 
miles that evening thinking over all tliat he had 
seen, and planning what he would do. At last he 
turned homewards, and just as he came up to the 
big gates he knocked against a girl who seemed to 
be trying to hide something under her cloak. It 
was Mary Markham, Mrs. Woodleigh's little ser- 
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yant, who, having been helping her annt, the cook, 
at Grampian Hall, as usual, had just come out of 
the. side gate with a very good supply of what is 
called in the kitchen "broken victuals>" and was 
in a hurry to run home. That she should run into 
"Mr. Arthur *' frightened her very inuch, and she 
stood curtseying, at the same time wishing to 
hide her parcel, because she was not quite sure 
whether this carrying away of food was legitimate. 
But Arthur, seeing who it was, cared nothing about 
what she carried ; he was only anxious to speak to 
her because she was servant to the Woodleighs. 
The poor frightened girl little thought what an 
object of interest she was to the young gentleman. 

"I'm very sorry, sir," she stammered out, and 
curtseyed again ; and then giving another drag at 
her cloak, which would not cover the big bundle 
underneath however much she tugged, she went 
on " and this 'ere, sir 's a bit of broken wittles 
as " 

" Yes, yes, Mary, and very nice for your family. 
I hope you've got enough for them. And so 
you We got a place, have you ? " 

" Yes, sir,'* curtseying, " at Eosebank, just close 
here, sir." 

" And I hope you get on well.** 

- . • ' ' ■ . 

"Yes, sir, I think so, sir. Missis is very 
pleased, and Miss Frances too.*^* 
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" And do you like your mistress ? " 

''Yes, sir; but Miss Frances, sir, she looks 
after the house ; she 's missis like." 

" Ah, I *m sure she 's a kind young lady ! " 

" Oh, yes, sir, she's bootiful, sir.*' 

Whether Mary meant by this she was kind, or 
whether she was so lost in admiration of her 
beauty as to give expression to it, or whether she 
had heard the servants gossiping at the Hall 
about the young master and Miss Woodleigh (for 
servants generally know things before other people), 
and whether she thought this expression of opinion 
might propitiate "Mr. Arthur," so that the 
''broken victuals" would pass unnoticed, cannot 
be conjectured. If Mary meant to please the 
young gentleman, she thoroughly succeeded, for 
presently she found herself standing under the 
great gas globe that hung over the big gate look- 
ing at two half-crowns which had been put into 
her hand after an injunction from " Mr. Arthur " 
that she was " always to do her best." 




CHAPTER Xn. 

HE yoTUiger members of the Brown 

family, having foand their way over 

the feuce into Sosebank, did not 

fail to look for further opportunities 

of doing BO, and Arthur having once 

in paradise, as he coneidered, lost no 

cuauce of goiDg again, so that in time he 

was introduced to Mrs. Woodleigh, who had taken 

great interest in him since she heard of his efforts 

to study and improve himself; she was, moreover, 

naturally prond that he should look np to her boy. 

But it seemed to be mutually agreed amongst 

the Browns that all theae sly visits were not to be 

mentioned to their parents or Cecilia or Jliss 



Keverthelesa, incaatioas words came out some- 
times, as, for instance, when Mrs. Loogbborough 
Brown in all her magnificence was just driving up 
to the great gates from her afternoon airing, there 
was young Stanley at the side gate hugging a. 
great loaf while the kitchen-maid was taking the 
bread. Mrs. Brown flew at the child directlv slto 
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got in, and wanted to know what he meant by 
taking in bread, and he said he did it at Bosebank. 

It is probable that the boy found no particular 
pleasure in taking the loaf from the man, only he 
associated it with Bosebank, and everything he did 
there seemed to have a sort of sacredness con- 
nected with it. In the same manner he had 
proposed one day when Miss Freeman talked of 
going out and Clementina was to preside at the 
tea-table, that they should have a jolly tea and 
play at washing up tea-things after, at which Miss 
Freeman was very properly horrified, and wouldn't 
hear of anything so vulgar, and Stanley stamped 
his little foot and said it wasn't vulgar, because 
they did it at Bosebank. Whereon, of course, 
Miss Freeman again forbad them to speak to 
" those people." 

Then Clementina had suggested that Miss Free- 
man should teach her to do plain work, that she 
might work clothes for the poor; this was said 
before all the assembled family on a Sunday, and 
Mrs. Loughborough Brown threw up her hands in 
astonishment, and Miss Freeman pretended she 
didn't know anything about plain work (she 
always mended her clothes in her bedroom, that 
no one should see her), and Cecilia suggested with 
a sneer that her sister had better go to the lady's- 
maid for lessons in needlework, or to those poor 
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creatures at Bosebank, who used to make such a 
fine exhibition of the "family mending" in the 

"Yes, and they can work beautifully," said 
Clementina, firing up, " and they *re very proud of 
it, so you needn't turn up your nose at them ; I 
wish I was half as clever as Miss Woodleigh." 

"Dear me!" said Cecilia, "we're getting quite 
sentimental, like somebody else I know," looking 
at Arthur; "we hear so much about what the 
Woodleighs can do that I begin to think that they 
must really be very wonderful people. Between 
peeling potatoes and doing plain needlework, and 
a few other things of that sort, I think that eldest 
Woodleigh girl must be quite accomplished." 

Arthur looked very black. 

" I 'm sure it 's only right for them to be indus- 
trious if they 're so poor," said Mrs. Loughborough 
Brown loftily, "and does them great credit too; 
but I don't want to see my children slaving away 
at low work. As for working for the poor, tiiey 'd 
rather have money, and I'm not the one as would 
refuse a beggar. And if those poor creatures at 
Bosebank want a dinner, I 'm sure they 've only to 
ask me and they shall have it." 

This was too much for Arthur, who was already 
boiling over with rage at Cecilia's remarks. 

" How can you talk in that ridiculous way^ 
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mother! This Woodfeighs are far above us in 
station; they are related to great swells; Mrs. 
Woodleigh's sister is Lady Percy Gilmour." 

"Dear me! I shouldn't have thought it. 
Why don't their swell relations keep them then ? " 

" Of course people don't care always to be de- 
pendent on their relations, besides rich people 
can't keep all their poor relations. We don't do 
much in that way ourselves, I think, for, with the 
exception of that poor wretch who gets our cast- 
off clothes,. I don't believe any of them get a 
penny." 

"Do you mean to insult your father and 
mother, Arthur ? Samuel, I hope you 11 reprove 
your son for talking in that way before all his 
brothers and sisters." Samuel's attention was 
riveted on a glorious bunch of grapes which were 
on his plate, and he cared for little else. He 
stuffed one purple globe after another into his 
mouth, and just andwered his wife with a sort of 
grunt, as though he wbuld rather be left alone. 

But Arthur's remark effectually stopped any 
furthet reference at that moment to the Wood- 
leighs. Mr. Loughborough Brown was not in 
the least hurt at this allusion to poor relations. 
Whenevier the subject was mentioned to -him he 
condemned his relations with his usual ocuth; and 
said — 



r < 
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'' I made my money by hard work ; let them do 
the same." 

But Mrs. Brown did not take it so easily. She 
wanted to forget them altogether^ and they would 
not let her. She did not like their poverty thrust 
on her gentility, and she did not care to remember 
the days when she Uved in the Uttle house in the 
Walworth Boad, and waited on her mother's 
lodgers. She begged Brown to give a sum of 
money once for all to the troublesome ones, and 
have nothing more to say to them. But this did 
not suit Brown. It was part of his character that 
he liked to *' hold the high hand " over others, and 
it pleased him to dole out small sums to the poor 
wretches, till at last he got tired of it and refused 
any further help. And now there was only one 
poor wretch — a woman, left with, a family of seven 
children to bring up as best she could — who per- 
sistently begged from the Browns, and wrote 
scrawly letters asking for half a sovereign and any 
cast-off clothes that could be spared — '' no matter 
how far gone," was her usual expression in re- 
ference to the clothes. So when the lady's-maid 
had had her pick and choice from the clothes, for 
Mrs. Brown was not going to be behind other 
ladies in allowing perquisites to her maid, the old 
clothes were packed up two or three times a year 
and sent ^'to a poor pensioner of mine with a 
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large family, poor thing,'* Mrs. Brown would 
explain to her maid when giving the order for 
them to be packed. 

And all this time the "poor pensioner*' and 
several other relations would have been glad of 
that nightly parcel of "broken vittles" which 
Mary Markham carried forth. 

So the conversation about the Woodleighs came 
to a full stop when those odious poor relations 
were dragged in by Arthur, but was unfortunately 
opened again by an innocent remark of Clarissa's. 
As she passed the sideboard in leaving the dining- 
room she saw a sirloin of beef standing there, and 
she said — 

" Oh, ma, please may I have a little bit of 
gristly beef to hang up in a tree for the tom- 
tits?" 

"Tom-tits?" said Mrs. Brown in amazement; 
** goodness gracious me, what are you talking about ? 
Tom-tits ? " 

" Yes, ma, tom-tits — birds, you know, such 
pretty little blue and green things. They '11 hold 
on to a bit of meat if you tie it to a bit of string 
and hang it in a tree, with their heads downwards, 
and they look so pretty. I saw it at Bosebank, 
and May Woodleigh showed me how to do it." 

" How dare you go to see those people, you 
wicked girl, when I told you not ! " 
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" Oh, I was only looking over the fence," said 
Clarissa, telling a story. 

'* But you are not to look over the fence I tell 
you, do you hear ? Samuel, I wish you 'd stop the 
children speaking to those people." 

"I'll build up a wall," said Samuel, curtly. 

Poor Mrs. Brown had begun to feel that her life 
was made a burden to her by the continual allusions 
to " those people," and as Brown never was of a 
sympathising nature in anything except the getting 
and spending of money she appealed to Cecilia. 
Now Cecilia was quite ready to sympathise, but 
that young lady was very much occupied with 
herself at this time, for having set her affections 
on Mr. Frederick Hargood, the tutor, or supposed 
intimate friend of Arthur's, she was always doing 
all in her power to fascinate that young gentleman. 
She did not know that "Fred," as Arthur now 
called him, had already given his heart to a very 
charming young lady, and was only waiting for a 
living to propose marriage. But if she had known 
all the circumstances she would probably have 
acted in just the same manner, for she would 
consider herself a very much better match than the 
lady in question, who had nothing of her own but 
an allowance of pocket-money from her father, and 
was not at all of the type of beauty that Miss 
Brown admired.' Miss Brown would probably 
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have characterised her a» " a dowdy thing without 
any money." 

However, as it was, Cecilia only knew Fred Har- 
good as a young gentleman of private means, who 
had lately left college, and was probably on the 
look-out for a wife. So being captivated by his 
elegance of person and manner, and taking his 
polite attentions as meaning something more than 
merely the chivalrous bearing of a* gentleman to a 
lady, she endeavoured by unusual care in dress 
and many other little arts to attract his attention. 
But, as a modem writer has said, it is 'Wain, 
utterly vain to try arts upon the man who has 
loved a woman who has no arts to try. The man 
who has once known simplicity cannot endure 
subtlety." Mr. Frederick Hargood loved a good 
and simple girl, and Cecilia, with all her fine clothes 
and airs and graces, was not likely to make him 
waver in his allegiance. 

Arthur's twenty-first birthday was drawing near, 
when there was to be a grand party, and of course 
Cecilia begged her mother to ask Mr. Hargood, 
and that gentleman had accepted the invitation; 
and the young lady was very much occupied in 
attending to what she should wear, for she deter- 
mined to be resplendent, and show Mr. Hargood 
what she could do in the way of dress. She also 
calculated that she would fascinate a good many of 
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the gentlemen, and thus make Mr. Hargood jealous, 
and show how much her society was sought. So 
with these ideas in her mind she looked forward 
eagerly to the party, which was to take place 
shortly before Christmas. 

It was with very different feelings that Arthur 
looked forward to his birthday, for in the morning 
he was to meet his father's solicitor and sign a 
deed of partnership with his father; and, as he had 
made up his mind not to sign this, he expected a 
very unpleasant scene. He thought it was useless 
to say anything on the subject beforehand, and that 
he might as well wait till the time came, and then 
speak plainly. 

His father had intimated that instead of going 
by the early train he was to travel up with him 
that they might proceed to the business at once, 
and lunch with the solicitor after. As they walked 
to the station Mr. Brown said — 

"And now, my boy, you 'U be onyour own hook, 
quite a fine gentleman, you know, with enough to 
set up your own establishment, in a moderate way, 
of course, you know — ^not quite up to your father 
yet. But with a certain young lady I know, eh ? " 
— and he gave his son a dig in the side with his 
elbow — " we might have a very snug little place of 
our own, mightn't we ? And I suppose you '11 be 
making me a grandfather soon, eh ? and expecting 
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8om6 silver bells apd coral, and mtigs and spoons, 
and that sort of thing, for the young *uns, eh? Go 
it, my boy, there *s nothing like marrying young if 
you've got the cash ; you 11 see her to-night, you 
know, and you can get behind the curtains, or the 
flower-pots in the conservatory, or wherever it is 
the youirg folk go when they want to spoon, and 
ask her to be Mrs. B. junior, and 1 11 be bound 
she won't say no." 

Arthur knew his father meant to be agreeable, 
but the whole thing jarred on his nerves and he 
could hardly keep his temper. He was glad 
enough to get into the train and read a paper for 
an excuse not to talk. But he could do nothing 
but think of the interview that was coming. When 
they arrived at the solicitor's office, the papers 
which had been prepared were brought out, and 
father and son each took a seat ready to listen 
to the man of law, who was sitting at the tablo 
looking very learned with the papers before him. 

But before he could begin, Arthur, in a very 
nervous tone, and seeming to have some hindrance 
in his throat, said— 

" I really think it will be wasting both your time 
and my father's to read all " 

"Nonsense, boy, nonsense," said Mr. Brown. 
** I suppose you 're going to say you know all about 
it, and can trust your own father, and are ready to 

E 
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sign it ; But basiness is business, Arthur, as I 've 
often told you, and I 'm sure Mr. Sharp will agree 
with me, eh, sir?'* turning to the lawyer; ''and 
we *11 go through it regular — eh, sir ? — just the 
same as for strangers." 

" That would be the proper course," said Mr. 
Sharp, looking over his spectacles at his client ; 
" so shall I proceed ? " 

" What I mean," said Arthur, trying to get up a 
little courage, ''is, that I would rather not sign it." 

" Not sign it ! " said Mr. Brown, his little pig- 
like eyes almost starting out of his head in astonish- 
ment. " What, throw away a thousand a year 
ready cash, and prospects of ten thousand ? why 
you must be mad ! " and he brought down his 
hand with such force on the table that the lawyer's 
inkstand and pens and envelope box and other 
things jumped up as if startled. ^' What do you 
mean by it, sir, eh ? " 

" I mean," said Arthur quietly, " that I don't 
think I 'm fit for the business. I never did care 
for it, as you know, and lately I have hated it worse 
than ever, and I 'd much rather do anything else." 

"Anything else, indeed! Ashamed of your father's 
business, I suppose ! Got stuck up with the money 
it 's brought you, and want to be a nobby swell 
with nothing to do ! Bah ! I hate such laziness." 

*'T*m not lazy, father," said Arthur fiercely. 
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'' I am ready to work at any good honest workt 
and " 

" Honest, indeed ! I 'm to sit here and be called 
dishonest by my own son ! " 

''No, father, I have not called yon dishonest; you 
won't let me speak and explain what I mean." 

" Perhaps we had better hear what the yonng 
gentleman has to say," mildly suggested Mr. Sharp; 
'' he wouldn't throw away such a chance as this 
without a reason.*' 

" Then let us hear what it is," roared Mr. Brown, 
" and he 'd better take care what he says, for I ain't 
going to stand any of his fandangoes and nonsense." 

" Now, sir, will you proceed ? " said the lawyer to 
Arthur. 

'' I don't want to annoy my father," said Arthur^ 
trying to speak calmly, and addressing the lawyer^ 
''but I should like to speak my mind on the- 
subject." 

" Quite right, sir, quite right," said the lawyer.. 

" And I don't feel that I can put my mind suffi- 
ciently into the business to enter into partnership.. 
It is from no feeling of pride that I say this, for I 
am content to work for my living, even if I have to 
work with my hands." 

" Yes, much good your hands '11 do you," sneered 
his father. 

" Let us hear this yoong gentleman firsti sir, 

x2 
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hebre we make cnj commeitty*' aaid Ur. Siarp. 
** Pniy proceed, «ir/' 

'' I am willing to work hard — ^reiy hard ; bal I 
would ratber work at any other bnsiiiess than this. 
If my fiather will only agree, I should like to take 
orders, but " 

'' Take orders ? What do yon mean ? Be a 
eonmierdal gent — ^that sort of thing ? " 

** A clergyman, sir, a clergyman," said Mr. 
Sharp quietly, somewhat amused. 

" A clergyman ! ! ! " roared Mr. Brown. " What, 
a beggarly curate at fifty pounds a year ! Never ! 
No beggarly parsons in my family. Why I shall 
^ose my credit in the City if I have a beggarly 
parson for a son, with all his beggarly half-starved 
children. The boy 's mad I stark mad ! " 

''Have you well weighed this matter, young 
gentleman?'' said Mr. Sharp, ''and are you 
aware of the liberal provision for you in this 
deed?" 

" Yes, my father has already informed me on 
that point, and I have given the subject the fullest 
oousideration.'' 

"He shall beg his bread for what I care," 
roared Mr. Brown, and he made his usual oath for 
about the sixth time in the last few minutes, and 
thumped the lawyer's table again. 

** Gently, my dear sir, gently. Moderate your 
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"wratrh a litlie. Let me adyise you to think over it 
for a day or two, before denouncing your son. If 
he has serious views, as it appears he has by his 
desire to enter holy orders, he would hardly be a 
desirable pai^ner in a business requiring gfeat 
acumen.** ' 

" No, none of your serious people for me," said 
Brown. 

''Just so, sir> just so; that is what I was re- 
marking; he would be useless to you " 

"And if he* is, he 'd better turn out altogether 
«nd go on his own hook,'' said Brown, interrupting 
the lawyer. 

"But what I was about to observe, when yon 
interrupted me," went on Mr* Sharp, with some 
dignity, "was that he might be an ornament in 
any other profession. The Church is not lucrative 
as a rule, sir, but there are some good livings, sir, 
and a bishop " 

• ' A bishop, indeed ! a fiddlestick ! " 

"I was about to. say that a bishop enjoys a very 
comfortable position, and that there is nothing to 
hinder your son from attaining that dignity." 

♦ *' Bishop or no bishop, I'm not going to encou- 
rage idleness in my family. If he likes to work he 
•can4iave 'v^hat I offer ; but if he 's going to be a beg- 
'gai'lyidle parson I '11 have nothing to say to him." 

" We must look at the matter without prejudice. 
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yoa know, sir, ' without prejudice/ as we say in 
oar profession ; and I think, if yon will consider 
the matter from the right point of view, yon cannot 
accuse the clergy of idleness." 

''Why, don't the beggarly fellows go about 
doing nothing except pull a long face, and have 
slippers worked for them by the women ? They 'd 
never get a slipper worked for them in my house, 
my women know better than that/' 

'' They may be perhaps overburdened with 
slippers occasionally," said Mr* Sharp^ with a 
smile, ''especially when they're single; but I' 
think the greater part of them are hard-worked — 
BO are the doctors, and the lawyers too, for that 
matter. We're an overworked lot, Mr. Brown, 
we three professions." 

"Now a decent lawyer I wouldn't mind," said 
Brown. 

"What do you say to that, young gentleman? 
Would you feel inclined to enter the profession ? I 
should be very happy to take your articles, if you 
should honour me with your confidence/' said Mr. 
Sharp. 

" No," said Arthur, " I 'm sure I should never 
make a good lawyer." 

" Perhaps the young gentleman's aspirations 
are beyond that, and he would like to go to the 
Bar," said Mr. Sharp, turning to Mr. Brown. 
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'* The Bar? What, keep a public ? It 's so low." 

''No, sir, I was not allnding to the licensed 
Tictnalling business, but to the legislative bar of 
the country ; a barrister, you know, a barrister." 

'' Oh, one of those fellows in wigs and gowns 
that have such a lot to say in court. Well, I sup- 
pose he wants the gift o' the gab for that, and he 's 
not got too much of it." 

" That would come — ^that would come, no fear. 
You see I might put a brief or two in your way, 
my dear sir," turning to Arthur. 

" I have no talent for it, Mr. Sharp, thank you. 
I have set my heart on doing a clergyman's work, 
and if my father will " 

''No, that I won't," said Brown again with an 
oath, and thumping the table again; ''this comes 
of all the books and reading that 's been going on 
lately. I declare I '11 bum eyery book in the 
house." 

" Gently, my dear sir, gently. You must con- 
4sider that you have with your very ample means 
raised your son to " 

" Of course I have," said Brown, mollified, as 
he always was by any allusion to his wealth. 

" A very good position," went on the lawyer, as 
if there had been no interruption, " and now he 
feels that position and requires the refinements 
of it." 
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''Wdll, hasn't he got 'em? What young £enow 
of his age can ahow better diamonds ? And look at 
his watch, I gaye sixty pounds for it! Sixtypoonds, 
Mr. Sharp! What do yon say to that? And 
hasn't he got the choice of the yeiy best cigars 
that money can buy — the ran of my best, so long 
as he doesn't open a fresh box before me? and 
three hundred a year pocket-money paid quar- 
terly in advance ? What more can he want ? '' 

''A very liberal allowance, my dear sir, most 
liberal; but young men vAU take to books, you 
know." 

''Books! I did very well without them, and I 
don't see why he wants what his father never had; 
it's all a pack of nonsense, the books set their 
minds all wrong. If he isn't satisfied with what I 
offer, he may want." 

''Now, suppose we make a compromise, Mr* 
Brown— a compromise, you know. It's always a 
good thing to make a compromise where there 's a 
dispute. I 've known many a case run on for 
several years and end in a compromise at last, 
which might have been made at first and the 
money saved. Not that it 's to my advantage to 
suggest a compromise, or how should we lawyers 
live, don't you see, sir? I'm only suggesting 
this to save unpleasantness to all parties. Sup- 
pose you give the young gentleman time to think 
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over it-^gay a year — ^he's young yet — we were all 
of ns a little incUned to.be headstrong in our 
youth, eh, sir ? " 

**No, I'm not going to wait a year; he's old 
enough to know his own mind. I know I did at 
his age, or I can't say where he 'd be now. I 
stuck to hard work." 

** Trtle, sir, true ; but this young gentleman hsis 
been brought up in luxury — ^ — " 

*^ Of course he has," said Brown, again mol- 
lified. 

' ^* And that makes a difference, you know; for 
when one baa to struggle for a living it gives one 
more experience of the world. Now you, sir," 
turning to Arthur, "have had a very eiasy time 
of it " 

" Yes, that he has," put in Mr. Brown. 

"And perhaps you have hardly arrived at 

settled opinions yet " Arthur was just about 

to di«sent from this, but the lawyer gave a little 
frown, and put up his finger as if to advise him to 
be quiet ; " and you may alter your mind. So 
take a little time to consider — how long shall we 
say ? I say a year, but your father differs, so 
suppose we make another cotnpromii^e between us 
two, Mr. Brown," turning to him, "and say six 
months? That can't hurt you, it really cian't.' 
Think of it, sir, before answering, for I would not 
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have you act rashly. Yon are generally so can- 
tions, sir; cantions, yon know. I don't know a 
man of greater cantion." 

'' Well, I suppose I mnst give in," said Brown, 
feeling flattered by the lawyer's remarks, for be 
prided himself on his cantion. 

''Well, then/' said Mr. Sharp, turning to 
Arthur, and giving a sign that he must not object, 
'* we '11 consider this meeting postponed till this 
day six months, when I hope to have the pleasure 
of seeing you again ; and I must congratulate you 
on all being so satisfactorily settled for the present, 
through the wisdom of your father, who is, I am 
sure, a most estimable parent, and generous to a 
fault. I am sure you agree with me, sir," and he 
shook hands with Arthur, giving him a look as 
though he would advise silence on the subject. 

The boy looked the picture of misery. He 
wanted to say that it was useless putting it off, 
because he never would sign it, but fortunately he 
obeyed the lawyer, and Mr. Brown, very much 
annoyed, but partly flattered into good temper by 
the lawyer, then proposed that they should all 
adjourn to lunch, and " crack a bottle of cham- 
pagne" in honour of Arthur's birthday, ''and 
hoped the young fool would soon come to his 



senses." 



CHAPTER Xm. 



^C!;55^ 




RTHUR'S tutor, Mr. Frederick Har- 
goodi who had at first been introduced 
as an intimate friend, but who was 
in reality quite a stranger, had now 
become so much interested in his pupil, 
that a strong feeling of real friendship 
had spnmg up between them. 
Arthur was indeed fortunate in this, for Mr. 
Hargood was not only a clever man, but he 
had sound judgment and good sense, and paving 
had the benefit of a university education, and 
being some few years older than Arthur, he was 
altogether a guide and counsellor to him. Arthur 
had been obliged to take him into his confidence at 
first, in order jio prevent his father from finding 
out what he was doing, and this had led to their 
becoming friends very quickly. Each had confided 
to the other his hopes and troubles, and each 
had become very much interested in the other's 
welfare. 

So on the evening of the birthday party, Fred 
Hargood arrived at Grampian Hall long before the 
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other guests, and was at once shown np to Arthur's 
room, where that young gentleman was dressing. 

"Well, old fellow," he said, " how did it go off 
this morning?" 

"Oh, wretchedly J N<^thing done; everything 
to go on as hefore for six months. I shall never 
he ahle io stand ii. ' I shall leave home and go and 
work at someihmg till I 've saved up enough to go 
,to college." .. 

" Don't talk such romantic nonsense. It 's not 
80 easy to get work, and when you've heen to 
college you '11 want money to back you after, or 
you 'U never get a living* Lpok at me, and take 
warning." 

"If I were as clever. as jou, I wouldn't mind." 

*' And if X were as rich aa you, I shouldn't want 
A living. Tell me, what did your father say ? " 

" Oh,, he swore, and shouted,^ and w^nt on, as 
usual, and. thought, when J said I wanted to take 
^orders, that^ImeiMita c<»nmeroial traveller." 

" Ha, ha, that 's - good ! And he wouldn't 
agree ?" 

" He wouldn'.i-evei^ listen; but talked of turn- 
ing me .out at once without a penny, and the 
Jawyev suggested giving me six n:ionths to think it 



over." 






And, of course, you took the suggestion ?" 
I didn't mean to; but the lawyer made mo. 
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Ph, how I do hate the whole thing ! I can% Fred, 
I declare, I caii*t go every day for six months to 
that hateful business. I 've only been bearing it 
lately in the hope that it would soon come to an 
end. Whatever shall I do ? " 

" Do ! Why be sensible and wait, and go on 
employing me, which will at least be doing some 
good ; because you want the learning and I want 
the money. But I've an idea in my mind by 
which I might help you, if you 'U agree " 

"Yes; what is it?" 

" Well, I had to begin by practising deceit when 
I came here, and this would involve a little further 
hypocrisy on my part — ^we'U call it diplomacy, 
though^ for that doesn't sound so bad — ^but all is 
fair in love and war ; and, I suppose, we may say 
that love is at the bottom of it, eh ?" 

" Yes ; and I haven't seen her for ever so long/' 
said Arthur in doleful tones, " and I 'm expected 
to make an oflfer to Edith Warrington to-night." 

" But you can't make an oflfer if your prospects 
are not settled ! " 

" So I argued with my father ; but he gave me 
to understand, nevertheless, that he expected me 
to do it, and that my affairs could easily be settled 
when the wedding was fixed. I thought it better 
not to vex him any more, so I didn't say anything; 
but I suppose there '11 be another row to-morrow,. 
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when they find I've said nothing. I hope she 
won't give me a chance. Ton 'II help me out with 
it, won't yon?" 

" What, help yon to make the offer?" said Fred, 
langhing. 

'' No ; I mean pay a good deal of attention to 
her, and try to prevent me from having a chance." 

** Well, I must say you 're to he pitied. Here 
you are positively groaning over having a nice little 
woman, with a nice little fortune, in love with you. 
How many men would like to he in your place ! 
But now for my scheme. I suppose Mrs. Brown 
has some influence with your father, notwithstand- 
ing their quarrels." 

"I suppose she has a little, hut not much, I 
fancy. He 'U give her anything she asks for ; hut 
I don't think she can influence him." 

" That 's a pity. Do you think your sister can 
do anything with him ?" 

'* Perhaps a little more than my mother, hecause 
she flatters him. Why do you want to know ?" 

" Well, I daresay you 've noticed that I am just 
a little hit of a favourite with the ladies " 

'* Bather ! That silly Cis flings herself at you, 
and fancies she 's going to catch you. She little 
knows." 

^' No ; Z suppose I should soon he kicked out of 
the house as one of the ' heggarly sort,' eh ?" 
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''I mean, she little knows how useless it is, 
because there 's some one else. Beggarly, indeed ! 
I wouldn't mind changing places with you ; there *d 
be some chance with Frances then !" 

''And I with you, for there 'd be some chance of 
Emily then. But what I was going to say was, 
that I might as well turn the ladies' favour to good 
account. They seem, inclined to listen to me, and 
I think I might in time bring them to see the 
desirability of your going to Cambridge, and they 
may persuade your father to let you go/' 

** Oh, dear I I 'm afraid it 's impossible," said 
Arthur, dejectedly. 

" We '11 try, at any rate. Now cheer up ! K 
you go down with a face like that I 'm sure Miss 
Warrington won't want you to make any proposal 
to her. You look perfectly wretched ! " 

''So I am, Fred! Here are all these people 
coming to keep my birthday (you '11 be so horrified 
with 'em, Fred I) and I feel the most miserable 
wretch alive. I feel inclined to plead illness." 

"Don't do anything of the kind. Go down 
with a smiling face, be agreeable to everybody, 
particularly to your own people, and keep your 
father and mother in good temper. You '11 do a 
great deal more for yourself that way than by 
having the sulks. Trust to me for a good deal ; 
you don^t know how much I may do." 
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At this moment the footman came to the door 
with a message from Mrs.Loughborough Brown that 
she hoped Arthur woold be ready in time to help 
her receive the guests. Fred Hargood went to the 
door before Arthur could speak for himself, and sent 
a message to the effect that Mr, Arthur was nearly 
dressed and would wait on his mother presently. 

*' So now, my dear fellow, get on your diamonds 
and all your fine array, and come down with a 
smiling face, and show the old lady a little atten- 
tion — she's always won over by it — and if your 
father likes a little flattery, why it 's only kind to 
give it. Manage them, my dear boy, manage 
them, and all will come right in time ; but don't 
be always fighting against their authority — they 
are your parents, and therefore some consideration 
is due to them.'* 

Arthur found it rather difficult to follow this 
good advice, but feeling that Fred was a great deal 
better and cleverer than himself he thought he 
had better try to do so. 

Therefore he seemed in excellent spirits that 
evening, though he looked pale, and he paid great 
attention to all the guests, and asked nearly every 
lady for a dance, so that not many dances were 
left for Edith Warrington; and whenever he 
danced with Edith Fred always came up to him 
with something to say after the dance, that' there 
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might be no chance of his fiinding himself tete-d' 
iSte with the lady. 

Cecilia, who had received unusual attention from 
the tutor, had coquetted with him to her heart's 
content. She had been overwhelmed with part- 
ners, for, being the eldest daughter of the house, 
some attention was naturally paid to her, and as 
the daughter of so rich a man as Mr. Lough- 
borough Brown she was looked upon as " a good 
match." Moreover, although many of Mr. Brown's 
friends were somewhat better educated than him- 
self, they were all of the same class of people — a 
class that would not see any shortcomings in 
Cecilia Brown. She dressed magnificently, and 
had a certain dash in her manner which passed ofiT 
for superiority, and fashionable young City men 
who were there resplendent in diamonds voted her 
*'an awfully jolly girl." So she had plenty of 
admirers on that birthday night, and took care to 
let Mr. Hargood see this. She, however, gave 
him the most dances, and was quite satisfied that 
she had made a conquest. 

They had just been waltzing together — the final 
waltz — when Cecilia said — 

" Do you know, Mr. Hargood, you have just put 
your foot in it dreadfully ? " 

"What do you mean, Miss Cecilia? What have 
I done?" 

L 
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"Why we quite expected Arthur would have, 
made an offer to my friend Edith Warrington 
to-night, for they 've been as good as engaged ever 
since they were children, and each time that he 's 
danced with her you 've gone up to him just as he 
was walking away into some quiet corner." 

" Dear me ! this is serious. Do you really sup- 
pose I have done any mischief? " 

"Well, I know Edith looked awfully cut up 
when she went away just now." 

" But I suppose he can find some other way of 
asking, because if they're such very old friends 
there need be no ceremony between them." 

"Yes, but don't you see they've been waiting 
all this time till Arthur was twenty-one because of 
settling about the business." 

" But Arthur tells me it is not settled, only put 
off, so I don't see how he can make proposals of 
marriage." 

"Yes, but pa said that need make no difference, 
because that was just what we asked when we 
heard the deed wasn't signed. It was so silly of 
Arthur, don't you think ? " 

" I don't think he 's fitted for business of that 
sort. I wonder your father doesn't let him go to 
college, considering how rich he is. I consider 
it 's the duty of every rich man to give his son the 
best education he can." 
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" Don't you think Arthur well educated ? He *b 
quite the gentleman.** 

''Of course he is, hut a man doesn't get the 
finish — the polish — he ought to have to enable 
him to go into society unless he has an university 
education. You know what I mean, Miss 
Cecilia ? " 

'* Oh, yes I Mr. Hargood. I do admire polished 
people — elegant people, you kno.w. Does it cost 
much to go to college ? " 

" My parents found it a good deal, because they 
are not particularly rich ; but it would be a mere 
nothing to your father." 

"Of course money's no consideration to pa. 
We must talk to him about it." 

Mr. Hargood went to bed that night, or rather 
morning, feeling that he had decidedly played the 
part of a hypocrite ; but he consoled himself with 
the thought that it was for a good purpose. 




l2 



: CHAPTER XIV. 

! tutor was bo far BncceBsfal in his 

ilan that he had qmte persuaded 

Irs. Brown and her daughter that it 

■as absolutely necessary for Arthur's 

.tation as a gentleman that he should 

o college. But the persuading of 

lur. jiruvm was quite another matter. He 

didn't see what good snch a lot of book-learning 

did any oue, he said, and as to polished mannere, 

when Cecilia mentioned such a thing, why he could 

get them at home, and amongst his friends in the 

City. Sach was Mr. Brown's opinion, and it was 

Tery difficnlt ever to make him alter his opinion. 

However, Mr. Hargood did not despair, thoogh 

Arthur Bometimes did. 

The two yoang men had visited Amscote 
together, and Arthur had looked with covetous eyes 
on Amscote Church and Bectory. Also the tutor 
had been introduced into the little Bosebaiik circle, 
and was not surprised at Arthur's enthnsiasm. 

Arthur found his daily yiaita to the City more 
irksome and repugnant to him than ever ; but he 
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followed the tutor's advice, and tried to keep his 
father in good temper. This made Mr. Brown 
suppose that his son was again becoming reconciled, 
and every now and then he alluded to the deed of 
partnership, and to Edith Warrington. 

So things went on very much the same as 
usual till the middle of February, when Miss 
Warrington's birthday was to be celebrated ; and 
Mr. Brown expressed his opinion very plainly that 
it was time Arthur settled matters with the young 
lady. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Warrington had expressed 
some surprise that Arthur had said nothing on his 
birthday, but Edith assured them he had no 
opportunity. It was now thought by both families 
that Arthur would not let this opportunity slip. 
Edith had been told by her mother to give him 
every encouragement, and " bring him to the 
point," as it was foolish to be '' beating about the 
bush " when everybody knew that she and Arthur 
were to be married. i 

For a few days before the party Arthur had 
to put up with so much coarse chaff from his father, 
so many silly remarks from his mother, so many 
sarcasms from Cecilia, besides innocent remarks 
from his younger sisters, and all on the san^e 
subject, that he was thoroughly tired of it, and 
looked forward to the party with positive dread. 
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He would have to meet a set of people whom he 
despised, without the consolation of having Fred 
Hargood with him. 

Cecilia did not helieve, like every one else, 
that Arthur was going to make any proposal of 
marriage to Edith. She had her own opinions on 
the Buhject, which she did not choose to com- 
municate at present. Although she counted Edith 
as her most intimate friend, she rather enjoyed 
her embarrassment and disappointment. It was 
perhaps not in her nature to love any one enough 
to feel no envy. She rather rejoiced on the night 
of their own party, when she was surrounded by 
partners, and Edith went away in a state of vexa- 
tion. So she rather looked forward to the same 
state of affairs at the Warrington's party. 

The Warringtons* house in Clapham Park was 
not on €0 grand a scale as Grampian Hall. It 
stood back from the road with the usual carriage 
drive and two gates, but there were some nice trees 
and shrubs, though they were perhaps a trifle too 
much clipped and trimmed to please some people. 
The windows all had gay tiled boxes, which were 
kept well filled with flowers and evergreens ; and 
inside the windows were hung with the newest 
patterned lace curtains. The steps that led to the 
front door were ornamented with stone vases on 
either side. The door, in summer, always stood 
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open, and a light iron gate filled np the doorway. 
It was elaborate in pattern, and was entirely 
covered with gilding, so that you looked in at the 
lobby "through golden bars," as one of Mr. 
Warrington's friends remarked, while you waited to 
be admitted. This " golden gate '' was considered 
a splendid and original idea of Mr. Warrington's, 
and he was very proud of it. There were only 
three rooms on the ground floor. The dining- 
room was a large, cheerful room, hung with oil 
paintings in heavily gilt frames, in many cases the 
frame being, doubtless, the most valuable part of 
the picture ; for Mr. Warrington was no judge of 
paintings, and was often taken in in his art 
purchases. The sideboard was covered with heavy 
silver, salvers, vases, and cups of various kinds, so 
that you could not fail to be impressed with the 
wealth of the place. On the right of the lobby 
were the drawing-room and library, the latter at the 
back of the house ; a pair of large sliding doors, the 
panels of which were filled in with plate glass, 
divided or joined the rooms at will. Both these 
rooms were simply crammed with ornaments of 
every description, some very beautiful and some 
very ugly. The library had a small book-case with 
glass doors, through which could be seen a collec- 
tion of books, the handsome bindings of which were 
their chief merit. The drawing-room was furnished 
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in amber and black satin, and the library in dark 
crimson velvet. Mrs. Warrington rather sneered 
at the horribly bad taste with which the Lough- 
borongh Browns' house was furnished,' though 
she inwardly envied the fine suite of lofty rooms at 
Grampian Hall. Mrs. Loughborough Brown of 
course looked down on the Warrington's house as 
a very small place indeed. But in the matter of 
really good taste it is probable that Mrs. War- 
rington was as far off the mark as Mrs. Lough- 
borough Brown. 

Arthur would willingly have found some excuse 
for staying away from Edith Warrington's birthday 
party, but he was unable to do so. As he drove 
along in the carriage with his father and mother 
and Cecilia, he was thinking of Frances, and 
wishing it was to her birthday fete he was on hi» 
way. Mr. and Mrs. Loughborough Brown were 
both having a nap, and Cecilia was occupied with 
her own thoughts, so Arthur could indulge in his 
pleasant dreams without interruption. 

He is far away in the pleasant Berkshire rectory 
with Frances, and they are sitting on a lawn 
surrounded by beautiful trees. He has done his 
day's work, looked in at the schools, tended the 
sick, encouraged the struggles with poverty, and 
he is now recounting his labours to the beautiful 
girl whose hand lies in his, and who listens with 
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approyal. They are sitting on that rustic scat 
where Frances sat when the rectory was photo- 
graphed. The sun is setting, the birds are singing 
their evening hymn, and all is peace and happiness. 

The beautiful eyes There is a scream from Mrs. 

Loughborough Brown, and a black curtain descends 
over his vision. Mr. Brown wakes with a start. 

" Now then, Mrs. B., what 's up ?*' 

"Goodness, ma! how you startled me!** said 
Cecilia ; ** what is the matter ? '* 

" Why, my dear, somebody gave me a bang on 
the head," said Mrs. Brown, putting up her 
hands, and trying to arrange her gorgeous structure 
of feathers and flowers. 

"Nonsense, mother," Arthur said rather 
sharply; "you were asleep, and knocked your 
head against the side of the carriage.*' 

Mrs. Brown would not acknowledge being asleep, 
however, and both she and Mr. Brown were rather 
cross, as is often the case when people wake up 
from a little after-dinner nap. 

The whole party arrived soon after the above 
incident, not in the best of tempers, at the 
Warringtons' house. 

There was a blaze of light, and from the front 
door to either gate stretched a red and white 
striped awning; the gravel paths were carpeted, 
and the carriages were to set down at either gate 
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instead of driving up to the steps. Under the 
awning on each side was a bank of evergreens, and 
from the top hung festoons of coloured lamps. 
The "golden gate" had taken the place of the 
front door for the evening, and on either side of the 
steps there was a small tent, one for the ladies' 
wraps, and the other for the gentlemen's hats and 
coats. 

All the rooms had been cleared for dancing. 

" Wonder where we 're going to have supper ? " 
grumbled Mr. Brown, when he saw these arrange- 
ments. 

There are probably many more people who think 
the supper "is the best part of it," who wondered 
in like manner ; but it was past midnight before 
any of them had their curiosity on this point 
satisfied. 

The rooms were already tolerably full when the 
Loughborough BrowTis arrived. Their entrance 
caused a little excitement, for not only were the 
two ladies superbly dressed — the elder in pale blue 
velvet, and the younger in pink satin — ^but very 
many of the assembled guests knew that it was 
quite understood by both families that Arthur 
Brown and Edith Warrington were "to make a 
match of it," and some of them were jealous of 
Arthur, and some of Edith, so that altogether there 
was a " halo of romance " floating round them. 
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Arthur's partners found him rather silent, and 
when, shortly after his arrival, he took his place 
with Edith by his side for the Lancers, he looked 
anything but cheerful. Instead of trying to make 
himself very agreeable to her, he was thinking of 
Frances, and comparing Edith with her. He 
thought of the former as she looked on that first 
evening he had seen her in some sort of plain 
white gown, with a few late rosebuds fastened at her 
bosom. And here was Edith at his side, also in 
white, but it was thick rich glossy silk made in the 
newest fashion ; made, as it seemed to Arthur, so 
tight in the waist that it was almost impossible for 
its wearer to move about gracefully. Edith thought 
Arthur was silent because he was thinking of what 
he had to say to her, for she never doubted that he 
would ask her to be his wife that evening. She 
was engaged to dance with him once after supper, 
and she had made her own little arrangements for 
giving him the opportunity of speaking. 

Arthur kept thinking of the Woodleighs, and 
wishing himself in their charming little rooms at 
Bosebank, away from the heat and noise, and the 
buzz of silly conversation that was going on all 
around him. How immeasurably superior they 
were to all these people, whose only ideas seemed 
to be money, fashion, and excitement ! Fancy 
Mrs. Woodleigh and Frances being amongst them. 
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and fancy if Frances could see him now ! oh, how 
ashamed he should he ! 

While these thoughts were crowding upon him 
he was not unnoticed, and presently Cecilia, as she 
passed leaning on the arm of a curled and scented 
young man, said in a loud whisper — 

" For goodness' sake, Arthur, don't stand there 
looking so glum; everyhody's wondering what's 
the matter with you." 

This recalled him to himself, and he went out 
and hung about the lobby, as much out of sight as 
possible. 

Presently supper was announced, and it was 
then discovered that the centre part of the bow 
window in the dining-room had been removed, and 
a flight ot steps led down from it to a tent which 
covered in the piece of lawn at the side of the 
house. Here a magnificent supper was laid, and 
with some crushing the hundred guests were all 
able to sit down at once. 

Arthur was thankfal when supper was at last 
over, for he knew his father would want to get 
away as soon as possible. There was still the dance 
with Edith to be got through, and, knowing what 
was expected of him, he wished it was over. 

It was a valse, therefore conversation was scarcely 
possible ; he was thankful for that. 

After a few turns Edith said, " I 'm rather tired. 
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Arthur ; shall we sit down ? The conservatory is 
the cooUest place, I think.** And they passed 
through a door in the lihrary to a small green- 
house, which was rather dimly lighted. Behind a 
group of big palms and ferns there was a seat in an 
alcove, just large enough for two people. Here 
Edith sank down languidly, and began to fan 
herself. 

"How quiet you are to night, Arthur,** she 
said in a soft voice ; " are you not well ? ** 

" Yes,'* he answered rather curtly, " quite well." 

"You seem to have changed so much lately; 
can I have ofifendod you ?.'* Edith whispered sofdy, 
looking up at him. 

"No, not at all; I've no right .to be ofifended 
with you, Edith,** and he looked calmly down into 
her face. " You are always, kind and good, and 
never alter. I could not be offended with you. If 
there is anything wrong it is I who am in fault.** 

"But why? What is it?" 

He had not courage to speak out openly and say 
he loved Frances Woodleigh; or perhaps he did 
not like to hurt Edith*s feelings ; at any rate, he 
was evasive in his answers. He muttered some- 
thing about being discontented, and not being 
settled in business. 

"Yes, I've heard about that from papa, but 
your father told him it need make no difference. 
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We are such old friends, Arthur, such very old 
friends, for I was only ten years old when we first 
knew you, when we both lived in Brixton, you 
know ; so I think you ought to tell me what has 
changed you so much lately." She looked up 
into his face as she had so often done before, but 
he had not the happy, boyish smile he always had 
for her. He had never been in love with her ; but 
she, hoping that he was, had always interpreted 
his looks as those of a lover ; and he — well, per- 
haps he had sometimes fancied he must be in love, 
as it seemed to be generally settled by everybody 
that he was to marry her. That was before he 
had seen Frances ; but there was no mistake about 
his feelings now. 

"It is difficult to analyse one's feelings," he 
said ; "I don't know that I have thought much 
about it." 

" But surely you know what your own feelings 
are ! " 

" Yes, on some points certainly." 

" Cecilia tells me you are always studying now. 
Don't you think you pore over books too much, 
and that it would be better for you to go out more 
amongst your friends like you used to do ? " 

"No; I^m really happy in my booksr I have 
been happier for the last few months than I ever 
was in my life." 
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"No one would think it, Arthur, from your 
appearance. I don^t know whether it is the books 
or what it is, but you seem thoroughly changed in 
every way." 

" I suppose it is the books. They have enlarged 
my mind, and my ideas of life have altered very 
much." 

" Eeally," she said coldly ; " and is it necessary 
to alter towards your friends ? are they not good 
enough for you with your altered ideas ? " 

" I feel just the same friendship for you as I 
have always had," said Arthur. 

Friendship, indeed ! she thought ; that was not 
what she wanted; it was not for that she had 
neglected the attentions of the many young men 
who were constant visitors at the house. 

Arthur held out his hand, saying. " I think my 
father will be wanting to get home, so I'll say 
good night, and go and find him." 

Edith turned scornfully away; she was struggling 
to keep back the tears of vexation which were filling 
her eyes. 

"Won't you shake hands, Edith?" Arthur 
asked, " and say good night ? " 

" Good-bye," she said, with an emphasis on the 
last wt)rd, but without putting out her hand. 

And Arthur left the greenhouse with a sigh of 
relief. One more unpleasant ordeal had been 
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passed through, and he had made another step 
forward in the right direction. 

Cecilia had not failed to see Arthur and Edith 
go into the greenhouse, and when she had finished 
her valse she went to her mother. 

" They Ve gone into the greenhouse, ma, so he 's 
doing it at last ; " but the expression on her face 
plainly showed she knew what was the true state 
of affairs. 

** Oh, that's all right," said Mrs. Loughborough 
Brown. "I hope he won't be long, for your pa and I 
are quite ready to go home, and the carriage is there." 

Presently Arthur came across the library to the 
lobby ; he looked pale and serious. 

" Well, I must say you don't look veiy cheerful 
over it," said Cecilia maliciously. 

"Why, Where's Edith, my dear?" said Mrs. 
Brown. 

" I *ve just said good night to her in the green- 
house, mother." 

" But I want to see her and congi-atulate her, 
you know," said Mrs. Brown, preparing to go 
across the room. 

Arthur took hold of her arm, and said quietly — 

" My dear mother, no congratulations are neces- 
sary, and I think Edith would rather not be dis- 
turbed just at present. If the carriage is here 
shall we not go home ? *' 
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Arthur's Toice and look silenced any further 
questions. Mr. Loughborough Brown only 
gruntedi *' Some more of his tomfoolery, I sup- 
pose/' and the others were silent. 

The homeward drive was not liyely. 

Mr. and Mrs. Loughborough Brown were both 
out of temper, and after a few snarling remarks, 
dozed in their comers. 

Cecilia had plenty to think of. She considered 
she had made a great sensation among the gentle- 
men, and could have had three partners for each 
dance ; so she was exceedingly self-satisfied, and 
did not want to talk. 

And to Arthur silence and darkness were very 
welcome after the evening he had passed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Miss Wamngtoii may 
aght about Arthur, she 
iDg to her parents to lead 
inppose that she intended 
ip. She merely remarked 
> have taken to etudy, and 

J it of health and required 

change. When Mr. Warrington mentioned this to 
Mr. Loaghborongh Brovni, he made his nsoal oath, 
and said that in his young ditys people nerer 
thought of holidaya or change either. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown both saw that it was aselesB to press 
Artbur any more on the subject, bo he was left 
alone except for an occasional tannt from Cecilia. 
This young lady was beginning to be rather exact- 
ing in requiring attentions from Fred Hargood. 
If he relaxed in bis attention and Rpent more time 
with her brother in bis own room than she liked, 
sbe always had her revenge by annoying Arthur 
with Burcastie remarks about Frances. She had 
discovered that this was an efTectual pnuiehment. 
It was becoming rather awkward for the tntor, for 
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he felt that CecUia was compelling him to pay 
her marked attention, and that he waa not gaining 
what he expected. He endeavoured to show equal 
attention to Mrs. Loughhorough Brown and to 
Clementina ; but it seemed to be generally under- 
stood by the ladies that any politeness on his part 
was only shown for the sake of Cecilia, to whom 
he was attached. Cecilia herself took care to 
make it so understood, at any rate. Therefore 
Mr. Hargood was getting a little nervous on this 
score, and yet felt that if he withdrew his atten- 
tion Arthur would be the sufferer; and with all 
the trouble he had taken and the perplexity it 
had brought, he had still not accomplished . his 
purpose. 

A little incident, however, was shortly to happen 
which would mature what good the tutor had 
already done, and give him a chance of doing 
much more. ' 

One morning early in April, when Arthur was 
walking to the college with Percy, they were talking 
of music, and of the pleasant evening at Bose- 
bank on the day before, when Arthur had found 
an excuse to call about something that puzzled 
him in his Greek exercise, which Percy would be 
able to explain. He had found Mrs. Wocdleigh 
and Frances singing a duet, and afterwards there 
were glees and choruses, in which all joined, and 

h2 
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Arthur eune away as enrJiantfd as erer, thinking 
what a happy family they were. B was seldom he 
Tontared to go in nnless he chanced to meet Percy, 
or see him in the garden, and was asked to go. 
He was still only on the footing of heing a Mend 
of Percy's, though the rest of the funily were 
always deeply interested in hearing of him. 

On this evening he had been asked to remain, 
and had even sat down with them to their fragal 
sapper, it being the first time he had ever taken 
a meal with Frances. He saw them lay the table 
themselves and clear it again, and he began to 
realise what was meant by the '^ dignity of labour/' 
of which he had been lately reading. He wished 
that sapper-time could have lasted for ever, so 
happy was he. 

It was of this evening that Arthur and Percy 
talked as they went along. 

'* You all seem so jolly together," said Arthur ; 
" do you always have jolly evenings ? " 

" Oh, rather ! We all look forward to the even- 
ing when the work is done, and I ve finished my 
lessons, you know, and we have music, or do some- 
thing." 

" Ah ! " said Arthur, with a sigh, " that is nice ! 
How I wish we were like you, and could get along 
pleasantly together; there's always something 
to spoil one's evening at our place, even if my 
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fiather and mother didn't go to sleep^ which thejr 
always do." 

" But don't your sisters play and sing ? " 

*' Ohy yes ! and so does Miss Freeman^ and they 
all try which can make the most noise. It '8 T^zy 
different from the music at your place." 

" If you want to hear some good music,"" said 
Percy, '* there 's going to he a splendid concert i^ 
ahout a fortnight in aid of some new orphanage, 
and all the very hest singers and musicians are 
going to perform for nothing, you know." 

" Are you going 9 " asked Arthur. 

'* No, hut mother and Frances are.'* 

** Where 's it to be ? do tell me," said ArthWt 
with sudden interest, when he heard that Fra9ce« 
was going. 

'' In Eaton Square, at the Duchess of Wesi- 
combe's," said Percy. 

*' But how can we get tickets ? " 

" Oh, if you write to the Duchess or my aunt; 
Lady Percy, you know ; she 's had a good deal to 
do with getting it up," said Percy. 

" I *11 get mother to write to-night," said Arthuf ► 
'' I know she '11 want to go, because it 's at a swell 
house ; but she doesn't care a fig about music." 

Arthur could think of nothing all day br^t the 
chance of seeing Frances for a whole evening at the 
concert, for though he knew it was most oolikely 
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that he would be near her, yet the fact of being 
in the same room and able to look at her, no matter 
from what distance, seemed an immense happiness. 
He did not wish to give his reason for being so 
anxious about this concert, and he was a little 
puzzled how to account for his knowledge of it to 
his mother. 

During the day, however, as he glanced at the 
outside sheet of the Times, he saw an announce- 
ment of the concert, and that a few tickets still re- 
mained unsold, and could be obtained, for a couple 
of guineas each, of the Duchess of Westcombe. 

Arthur cut this paragraph from the paper, and 
when tliey were all seated at dinner that evening, 
he handed it to Mrs. Loughborough Brown, 
saying — 

" Don't you think this is worth going to hear, 
mother ? " 

" I don't care for your concerts," said Mrs. 
Brown, glancing at the paper, but as she read on 
she said, " Oh, the Duchess has kindly lent her 
rooms for the occasion ; dear me, and the tickets 
are two guineas each ; it 'U be very aristocratic, I 
should think." 

" It would be such a good thing for you to be 
seen there, you know, mother," said Arthur rather 
slyly, knowing her weakness for " Society." 
, ** Yes, so it would, my dear," said Mrs. Brown, 
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tossing her head ; " I 'd better write for four tickets ; 
don't you think so, Samuel ? and then Arthur and 
Cecilia can go with us." 

Mr. Loughborough Brown was, as usual, too 
much engaged with his dinner to pay any atten- 
tion to what was being said, so he only grunted, 
but when the dessert was on the table, and ho 
was cracking nuts and sipping his port, he asked 
for the paper to be passed to him. 

" What's the good of going to hear a parcel Of 
people screaming a lot of rubbish, eh, Mrs. B. ? '' 

'' But, Samuel, it *11 be so swell, you know, to 
be sitting in the Duchess's rooms." 

'' And there '11 be such a lot of grand people, 
pa," said Cecilia. 

'' They aren't any better than us, I suppose,'* 
said Mr. Brown ; " but there, you can write for 
the tickets, Mrs. B. ; and look here, just you and 
Cis get something fine to go in, and don't be 
outdone by those people who think they're so 
grand." 

** I think you can trust me for that,'* said Mrs. 
Brown, with a self-satisfied little laugh ; '^ eh, 
Cis?" 

*' Bather, ma. I wonder if the rooms will be 
very grand," said Cecilia. 

** They couldn't be better than ours, I'm sure," 
answered her father, with his mouth full of nuts. 
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When Arthnr had asked his mother to write that 
evening and get the letter posted^ he went into 
the garden as usual, hoping to catch a glimpse of 
Frances. 

No one was to be seen, however, but he heard 
the piano, and could just distinguish a clear, rich 
voice singing a charming melody of Beethoven's. 

Letter-writing was not one of Mrs. Lough- 
borough Brown's strong points ; and now, having 
to write to a "real duchess," she felt rather 
nervous. Having settled herself with the paper, 
pens, and ink before her, she was puzzled how to 
commence. 

*' I wonder if I ought to begin ' Dear Duchess ' ; 
what do you think, Cecilia ? " 

" Lor, no, ma ; present your compliments, and 
that sort of thing, you know." 

" Well, I think you 'd better write it, Cis ; I 
can't bear letters ; and you '11 do it better than I 
can." 

" All right, ma," and Cecilia dashed off a note to 
the Duchess in what she considered correct style. 

Shortly afterwards Arthur came in from the 
garden. 

" Well, mother, have you written that letter ? '' 
said he. 

'' Tes— or rather Cecilia has ; I thought she 'd 
do it better. I hope we shall get the tickets." 
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Tlie Duchess of Westcombe and Lady Percy 
were sitting together in the library in Eaton Square 
when Cecilia's letter, together with many other 
applications for the few remaining tickets, arrived. 

" What a pity our rooms won't stretch for the 
occasion; we might have had nearly double the 
number of people," said the Duchess, as she 
opened the letters one after another. Presently 
she took up Cecilia's, and as she read it she 
began to laugh, and then passed it on to Lady 
Percy. ** Here 's a delightful production, my dear ; 
money and vulgarity stamped on the very paper." 

''Oh, I've heard of those 'Loughborough 
Browns,' " said Lady Percy. " They live close to 
the little cottage that my sister, Mrs. Woodleigh, 
has, you know; and she and the children have 
given me such descriptions of them. It would be 
rather fun to see them, so if no one we know 
wants the tickets, let us save four until just the 
last, and send them ; shall we ? " 

" Very well ; but I shall send one of the printed 
forms, saying all the tickets have gone. I hate 
those people to think they can have everything 
because they have plenty of money. I'll just 
write a line on the form, saying there 's just a 
chance of some tickets being returned at the last 
moment ; will that do ? " 

Yes, that will be capital," said Lady Percy* 



n 
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There was much rage and disappointnoient shown 
by the inmates of Grampian Hall when they foond 
it unlikely that they should get the tickets. 

** I call it disgosting/' said Mrs. Loughborough 
Brown. "We're ready to pay any money for 
them, even double the price, so why can't we have 
them, I should like to know ? " 

" It will be horrid," said Cecilia ; " and our 
beautiful dresses too, ma, ordered for nothing ! " 

*' But, you see, we may have them even yet," 
said Arthur ; '^ and it 's very polite of the Duchess 
to say she '11 send them if possible, isn't it ? " 

** I don't see any politeness about it," growled 
Mr. Brown ; " we 're going to pay her for them." 

'' Isn't this fine writing ? " said Arthur, looking 
at the few words the Duchess had written. 

'^ Good gracious, no ; it looks like a man's ! " 
suid Cecilia. "I should be sorry to write like 
that ; it 's not at all ladylike." 

''It's a beautiful bold hand, I think," said 
Aiihur. 

The days passed on, and the evening before the 
concert arrived, but no tickets had reached Gram- 
pian Hall. Arthur looked very dejected, and Mrs. 
Brown and Cecilia were loud in their lamentations, 
their chief regret being that they should be unable 
to show off their dresses in the Duchess of West- 
combe's drawing-rooms. Mr. Brown only growled 
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about *' that stuck-up lot ; he was as good as they 
any day, and he didn't want to go into any of their 
houses.'* Nevertheless he was angry. It was 
seldom indeed that he found money would not 
procure him everything he wanted. 

The next morning the post brought a large, 
square, thick-looking letter for Mrs. Loughborough 
Brown, which proved to be the four long-expected 
and much-desired tickets. 

" Oh, how delicious ! " called out Cecilia ; " our 
dresses won't be wasted after all." 

" Well, they might have sent them a bit sooner, 
and given us time to arrange as to getting there," 
grumbled Mr. Brown. 

'* The concert begins at eight o'clock," said 
Arthur. ''Hadn't we better dine and dress in 
town, father? And then mother and Cis could 
pick us up in the carriage on their way to Eaton 
Square." 

*' Yes, that '11 do ; and look here, Mrs. B., you 
take care to be ready to start at six o'clock punctual ; 
I shall order the carriage myself at that time be- 
fore I go out this morning." 

The Loughborough Browns' anxiety about the 
tickets had caused some amusement at Bosebank. 
Arthur had missed Percy on this last morning, 
having to pack his dress things to take to town 
ready for the evening, which made him later than 
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usual • Therefore Percy was ignorant of the 
arrival of the tickets by the morning post. Mrs. 
Woodleigh and Frances were to go to town by the 
6.10 train/ take a cab to Lady Percy's, and then 
she was to drive them to Eaton Square. Just 
before six o'clock, as they were standing putting on 
their gloves by the greenhouse, and talking to 
Percy and May, the former suddenly said — 

" Look there, mother, there *s the Brown eqai- 
page driving out of the stables; why, I believe 
they 've got those tickets after all." 

And sure enough, as the Woodleighs turned 
the comer and reached the front of Grampian 
Hall, they saw the carriage door being held open 
and Mrs: Loughborough Brown sweeping down 
the steps, gorgeous in mauve satin, her head 
cro^^edwith pink roses and waving white feathers. 
Cecilia followed in blue silk, covered with endless 
frillings of white lace and innumerable pink and 
blue bows '/ and both the ladies carried immense 
bouquets and wore much jewellery. 

Mrs. Brown caught sight of the Woodleighs, and 
walked as slowly as possible down the steps, 
thinking to make an impression on *' those people." 
But apparently neither of them saw either the 
carriage of the gaily-dressed figures descending 
the steps^. 

^' Did you see ' those people,' Gis ? " said Mrs. 
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-• ^ Brown, as soon as they had settled themselyes in 

;^ the carriage. 

*' Yes, ma, and they never looked at us at all." 

" It shows their had taste then," said her mother, 
., tossing her head. 

_- " I should think they *re going somewhere, ma ; 

they 'to large cloaks on as though they were dressed 
for the evening, you know." 

" I suppose they 're going out to tea,** said Mrs. 
Brown, with great contempt. 

*' They 've turned into the station ; fancy going 
hy train when one's in evening dress! Poor 
things, how wretched ! " said CeciUa. 

Mr. Loughborough Brown and Arthur were 
"picked up," and at length the whole party arrived 
at Eaton Square. 

" Not as good as Grampian Hall, eh, Mrs. B. ? " 
said Mr. Brown, as they drew up at the door. 

But when they entered the hall, and saw the 
handsome staircase and the powdered footmen, they 
began to feel a little subdued, and by the time they 
had been conducted to their seats Grampian Hall 
seemed to have lost some of its grandeur. Mr. 
Brown began to feel uncomfortable — he was in an 
unusual atmosphere, and surrounded by something 
which he felt even his money could not buy. 

Mrs. Brown, too, and her daughter felt less satis- 
faction in their dresses. It is true there were few 
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as gay as theirs, but then there was so much more ' 
elegance and taste shown by most of the ladies 
present. 

Mr. Brown soon recovered himself, however, and 
began making remarks and comparing some of the 
ornaments with his, and talking of their probable 
value, not in the lowest of tones; then Mrs. 
Brown and Cecilia also made remarks about the 
dresses ; and from time to time there were glances 
of anything but approval cast in the dii*ection of 
the Brown party. 

Arthur was far from comfortable, and he \^ished 
his father and mother would be quiet, and he was 
feeUng disappointment, because, though his eyes 
had searched every corner of the rooms, no Frances 
was visible. He knew the Woodleighs would be 
there, for Cecilia had not failed to tell him, with a 
sneer, that she had seen those '' poor creatures " 
trudging to the station. 

It was just eight o'clock. There had been much 
tuning of instruments, but now all was quiet and 
every one ready to commence. 

Mrs. Loughborough Brown and Cecilia were 
greatly interested in listening to the conversation of 
a little party seated in front of them, consisting of 
two ladies and three (gentlemen, who were talking 
of various entertainments and excitements of the 
season. There were frequent allusions to well- 
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known names among the nobility, so that Mrs. 
Brown sat smiling complaisantly, and feeling that 
she now really was " in society." 

Mr. Loughborough Brown was nodding, quite 
overcome by the brilliancy of the hundreds of wax 
candles, the perfume of the many beautiful flowers, 
and the low murmurs of conversation around him, 
besides, it was the time for his usual evening nap. 

" Here comes the Duchess, with Lady Percy," 
said one of the ladies in front of the Browns, as 
some doors at the side of them were thrown open, 
and four ladies, escorted by about twice that number 
of gentlemen, entered the room. 

'* And who are the other ladies ? I don't seem 
to know them, and yet I fancy I ought to," said her 
companion. 

"Why, it's dear Mrs. Woodleigh and her 
daughter, from Amscote, you know," said the first 
speaker. 

'' To be sure it is ! How handsome she looks, 
notwithstanding all her trouble; and how lovely 
Frances has grown ! " 

There were many murmurs of admiration from 
the gentlemen, and they were well deserved, for 
Frances, in her simple white dress, with no other 
ornament than a quaint, old-fashioned coral neck- 
lace, was a perfect picture of a lovely English 
girl. 
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Mm. Woodleigh, too, in a plain black silk dresa, 
relieved at the throat and wrists by a good deal of 
beautiful old lace most artistically arranged, looked, 
as she moyed gracefully down the room, the ideal 
of perfect ladyhood. 

As soon as Mrs. Loughborough Brown had seen 
by whom the Duchess of Westcombe was accom- 
panied, she had for the moment quite forgotten her- 
self, and began in her usual rather loud voice — 

''My goodness, Samuel, 'those people' are 

actually with the Duchess ; well I ," but Mrs. 

Brown's sentence was never finished, for one of the 
gentlemen in front had half turned in his seat, 
looked at her, and quietly said "Hush ! " Then 
she heard the remarks of the ladies, and she posi- 
tively sat dumb with astonishment. Arthur was 
supremely happy, for, as the Duchess and her 
party came through the doorway, Frances' eyes had 
met his for one moment, and he felt there was a 
look of kindly recognition in them. 

And now the concert commenced, and a rich 
treat it proved to all who were capable of enjoying 
thoroughly good music. 

Of the Loughborough Browns, only Arthur was 
at all happy and comfortable ; he really cared for 
music, and then, was not Frances in the room ? It 
was true he could onlv see the back of her head, 
and from time to time her side face as she turned 
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to speak to a gentleman at her side ; and, oh ! 
didn't Arthur envy him, and long to be in his place. 
When the first part was over, many people left 
their seats to talk to their friends and acquaintances, 
and Mrs. Loughborough Brown saw with envy how 
many pressed forward to shake hands with Mrs. 
Woodleigh, and Frances was surrounded by 
admirers. The Duchess of Westcombe had a 
country house in Berkshire, some few miles from 
Amscote, so the Woodleighs were well known and 
justly admired by her many intimate friends, all 
of wLm were pleased to see them again. 

Mr. Brown said he had ^^ had enough of it," and 
he should go outside and have a smoke, and he 'd 
find the carriage, and then he would be ready when 
it was oyer. To use his own words, he felt " taken 
down a peg," and did not like it. 

Some two hours later the lioughborough Browns 
were on their way home ; on the whole, thoroughly 
dissatisfied with themselves and the evening's 
entertainment. Instead of being grand people, as 
they had considered themselves as they drove to 
Eaton Square, they now felt very small ; not that 
they acknowledged it to one another for a moment. 

" Those Woodleighs are somebody after all, it 
seems," said Mrs. Loughborough Brown. 

" Well, I shouldn't think they 'd be made such 
a fuss with if people knew they peeled their 

N 
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own potatoes and did all their housework," said 
Cecilia. 

" What difference can that make ? " said Arthur ; 
" it doesn't make them any the less ladies." 

" Oh, we know your opinion/' answered his 
sister, with a sneer. 

*' Well, really, now we know they 're not low sort 
of people, I suppose I may as well call, eh, 
Samuel ? " said Mrs. Brown. 

*' Do as you like, Mrs. B.," growled her hushand. 
" I suppose they can't do us any harm." 

'' No, I suppose not, so I'll just drive round 
one day this week. I suppose the house is a 
miserahle-looking place inside; but there, poor 
creatures, they can't afford anything nice." 




CHAPTER XVI. 

H Longhborough Browns soon ra- 

iovered from their woanded pride, 

ind came to the oonclasion tliat the; 

vere qnite &a good as any of the 

pie they saw in the Duchess of 

nbe's drawing-rooma. NeTerthe- 

- - .-3y were seized with a desire to 

make the acquaintance of the Woodleigbs, 

and two days after the concert in Eaton Sqnare 

they honoured Boeebank with their presence. 

" Poor things, they don't know anybody," 
Mrs. Loughborough Brown had said, at break- 
fast, on the morning of the day of which we are 
writing ; " and I daresay they 'U be very glad of 
ft little of our society. If we ask them in to 
dinner now and then it will be a treat, for I 
don't suppose they can afford rery good dinners aa 
a rule." 

Arthur coloured wit^ vexation, but said nothing. 
" Suppose we call this afternoon, my dear," said 
Mis. Brown to Cecilia. 

" Yery well, ma ; I suppose we shall find them 
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doing some dirty work or other, either gardening 
or sweeping out the rooms." 

"Dear me, I hope not ; it would be so very con- 
fasing to them," said «Mrs. Loughborough Brown. 

It was a Saturday, and Percy was busy in the 
garden, little May helping him as usual. Mrs. 
Woodleigh sat by the door leading into the green- 
house, with a little table at her side, on which was 
a pile of stockings and socks, which she was busily 
darning. Frances was in the greenhouse, with her 
dress pinned up and a large apron on, and a pair 
of housemaid's leather gloves covering her hands ; 
and she was earnestly engaged in preparing to pot 
off some geraniums. 

As usual on Saturday afternoons the Browns' 
carriage had driven out of the stables, and gone 
^)und to Grampian Hall. It returned almost im- 
mediately, though not to the stables, but came 
dashing on, and the horses were " pulled up sharp '* 
at the gate of Bosebank. 

" Oh, dear me, here *s an honour, mother ; posi- 
tively Mrs. and Miss Loughborough Brown come 
to call on us," said Frances, as the footman jumped 
down and gave the bell a tremendous pull. Frances 
having taken the key of the gate from the nail in 
the lobby, walked down the little path to the gate. 

" Good gracious, what a sight ! " whispered 
Cecilia to her mother, but they neither of them 
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appeared to notice Frances, but sat stiffly in the 
carriage, looking straight in front of them. 

The footman handed in two cards, asking if Mrs. 
Woodleigh were at home, and touching his hat 
civiUy ; for he knew a lady when he saw one, even 
though she wore a large apron. 

^'Yes," answered Frances, and unlocking the 
gate and bowing towards the carriage, she said, 
" Will you walk in, please ? " 

But apparently Mrs. Brown did not hear, so the 
footman opened the carriage door, saying, ''Mrs. 
Woodleigh is within, madam.*' 

'' Oh ! " said Mrs. Brown, and she prepared to 
descend ; then she swept through the gate and up 
the path, followed by Cecilia. 

Mrs. Loughborough Brown and her daughter 
were, as usual, much overdressed ; the former in a 
dress of green velvet and satin, with a bonnet 
covered with green feathers tipped with yellow, 
and the latter in a dress and hat of pale brown- 
satin. 

Frances opened the door of the sitting-room, 
and said, ''Here are Mrs. and Miss Brown, 
mother." 

Mrs. Woodleigh rose, and smiling pleasantly, 
held out her hand, saying, "I am glad to see 
you." 

Mrs. Loughborough Brown had bowed stiffly, 
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and was not prepared to shake hands, so she felt 
a little awkward. 

When the ladies were seated, Mrs. Woodleigh 
again took up the stocking she was darning, and 
sai^, " You won 't mind my going on with my 
work, will you ? There 's always so much needle- 
work to get through here." 

" Really," said Mrs. Brown, " it must be very 
tiresome, I should think." 

Frances had quietly - taken off her apron and 
unpinned her dress, saying as she did so, to Cecilia, 
*' I was busy in the greenhouse getting some pots 
ready for the geraniums. Any work connected with 
flowers is so pleasant; don't you think so ? *' 

"I don't know," said Cecilia, awkwardly, "I 
never do any ; the gardener always attends to our 
conservatories." 

" Don't you ever arrange the pots so as to try 
different effects of colour ? I always think that 
any one can do that sort of thing so much better 
than any gardener," said Frances. 

*' No, I never touch the plants at all; they would 
dirty one's hands so. Our gardener always puts all 
the best flowers to the front of the house facing the 
road, so that people passing can see them, you 
know ; so we get the best view of them from the 
carriage drive," said Cecilia. 

''How funny," said Frances; "I never think 
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how they look irom outside ; I always put all the 
best flowers on this stand, so that we can enjoy 
them as we sit at work and while we are having 
our meals, you know." 

'* How very much those trees shut you in/' said 
Mrs. Brown ; ** shan't you have half of them cut 
down, so that the house and garden can be seen 
from the road ? " 

'^ Oh, but I think that 's just the beauty of the 
little place ; we wouldn't spare a leaf of those limesi 
and we 're so sorry the laurels are thin here and 
there," said Mrs. Woodleigh. 

''When we had Grampian 'All built the place 
was thick with big trees, and we had 'em all 
chopped down. I can't bear being smothered up, 
and what's the good of having a fine place if 
nobody can see it?" said Mrs. Loughborough 
Brown. 

Mrs. Woodleigh said no more on the subject, 
biit presently remarked — 

'* My boy Percy and your son seem great friends, 
Mrs. Brown." 

" Yes, they do," said Mrs. Brown, with some- 
thing like a snort of vexation, ** and Arthur seems 
wonderfully changed since they got together." 

" Not for the worse, I hope," said Mrs. Wood- 
leigh with a smile. 

'' Well, I don't know so much about that ; he 's 
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alwo^ys talking about not liking the business, and 
wanting to give it np and go to college." 

" Yes, and be a parson," put in Cecilia ; " fancy 
Arthur preaching a sermon." This was said with 
as near an approach to a sneer as she dared. 

" The business has always been good enough for 
his pa, and we can't see why Arthur should turn 
up his nose at it," said Mrs. Loughborough 
Brown. 

" I think any one who can afford to send their 
son to college should undoubtedly do so," said 
Mrs. Woodleigh ; '* every young fellow who goes to 
college, and makes good use of his time there, is 
all the better for it, and is fitted for any position 
in life he may be called upon to fill." 

"But you know Arthur has been some jears 
with his pa, and in time would take his place in 
the business ; you don't mean to say he ought io 
throw it up now ? " said Mrs. Brown. 

" Indeed I do," said Mrs. Woodleigh ; " I am 
only too thankful that my boy has the chance of 
going to college. Had it not been for the kindness 
of his aunt, Lady Percy Gilmour, he could not 
have done so, for I am much too poor to afford 
such an expense." 

" Of course the money wouldn't be anything to 
118, but I don't believe Mr. Loughborough Brown 
will ever let Arthur go." 
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While the two elder ladies were talking of 
their sons, Cecilia and Frances had gone into the 
little greenhouse, the latter showing how well the 
ferns and plants were growing. Cecilia was lan- 
guidly pretending to take an interest, hut Frances 
soon found that she neither knew nor cared 
anything ahout flowers. 

Presently Cecilia said, *^ What did you think of 
the concert the other evening ? " 

*' Oh, I was delighted ! " said Frances, her face 
lighting up ; " it was such a treat to me ; it 's so 
long since I heard such music as that, and so 
perfectly played and sung ; didn't you enjoy it ? " 

''Not much; it was such melancholy sort of 
music, and there were no pretty tunes," said 
Cecilia. 

''Then you don't care for classical music, I 
suppose ? " said Frances. 

" Oh, dear no ! I like yalses and galops and nice 
lively songs, you know," said Cecilia; "the rooms 
were rather grand I thought in Eaton Square, 
though the house didn't look much outside." 

" Ah, I like the Duchess's country house hest," 
said Frances. 

'' Has she two houses, then ? " said Cecilia. 

"Tes, the other is in Berkshire, not very far 
from our old home, and it 's a dear old-fashioned 
place, and it has a picture gallery with such 
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eurioas old portnils of the Gihiioiirs, and annoiir 
and old china ; we used to enjoy going there yery 
mnch,'' said Fiances. 

''Ton seemed to know a great many people the 
other night," said Cecilia. 

" TeSy they were all friends we nsed to see in 
Berkshire, yon know, and it was so pleasant to 
meet them again ; it seems so long since we left 
Amscote," said Frances. 

I suppose you had qnite a swell j^e there ? ** 
Oh, no ; it was a rambling old place wiUi large 
rooms, and most of them had windows opening to 
the ground, and the house was covered with roses 
and honeysuckle and ivy; you could only get a 
peep at the brickwork here and there. The garden 
really was lovely ; eyerybody liked to come and sit 
in it on summer days," said Frances. 

Both Mrs. and Miss Loughborough Brown had 
stared well at everything in the Woodleighs' rooms, 
and though, as they afterwards said, ** there really 
wasn't anything worth having in them," yet the 
elegance and taste displayed in their arrangement 
had, without either of them knowing why, made 
an impression on their minds. 

As they rose to leave' Mrs. Brown said, with a 
patronising air, '' Your rooms are really quite pretty 
though they are so small." 

I 'm glad you think so," said Mrs. Woodleigh. 



n 
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" You '11 come and call at the 'All, won't you ? *• 
said Mrs. Loughborough Brown; '' we shall be glad 
to show you our place.** 

" Thank you," said Mrs. Woodleigh. 

Then the Browns swept down the path, shook 
hands with Frances at the gate, and got into the 
carriage, Mrs. Brown saying, ** 'Ome, James," to 
the footman as he shut the door. 

When Frances went back into the house she 
began to laugh, and said, '* Just fancy having the 
the carriage out just to come here, mother ; why 
couldn^t they walk round ? " 

" How do you know they had it only for that ? " 

"Why Mrs. Loughborough Brown said 'Ome, 
James,' when she got in," Frances said, laughing 
more and more. 

'' Now don't laugh, my dear; I daresay she means 
well," said Mrs. Woodleigh, '' and I think perhaps 
what I said may induce her to persuade Mr. Bro-nn 
to let Arthur go to college ; I 'm sure I hope so, 
poor boy, for I really like him." 



CHAPTEK XVIL 

HILE Mrs. Longhborongh Brown and 
Cecilia were makingtheir ceremosionf 
coll at BoRebank, the yonnger part of 
the Brown family wore making an 
inceremonionB Tisit orer the garden 
at least they had all clambered on to 

ey'B heap, and were talking with May 

and Percy. 

" We don't dare to come oyer yet,'* said Clem, 
' ' becaase ma might take it into her head to come and 
look at yonr garden and find ns, thotigh she doesn't 
care abont gardens, as she never comes into onrs." 
" Bnt the moment the carriage starts do tell ns. 
Hay," eaid Clarry, " because then if we jump over 
we can't be foond anywhere if ma wants ns to go 
ont." 

" Bnt I don't believe she will," said Clem, 
"becanso as she fuid Cia have their best clothes 
on they are sore to go and call somewhere else, 
and they '11 be afraid of ns Bpoiling their things if 
we go with them," 

" I shan't go," said Stanley ; " I mean to help 
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May sow the seeds. Let me come over now, Mr. 
Percy." 

** You must wait just a minute or two, little 'nn» 
because if you come now perhaps your mamma 
will take you back with her. There they go down 
to the gate." 

" NoWy then/' said Clem, when she had watched 
the carriage start, *' let 's all get over quick, and 
then if ma does want us we can't be found any- 
where." So they all came tumbling over, Stanley 
being in a dreadful hurry lest he should be lefb 
behind and discovered by Miss Freeman. 

This was the day that Percy had arranged for 
sowing the annuals, and his sister had been 
helping ; but now May was going to sow some in a 
little bit of garden which she called her very own, 
and which she cultivated entirely by herself. 
Clementina and Clarissa had already asked to be 
allowed to have a little bit of garden to call their 
own in imitation of May, and they now wanted to 
see how she planted her seeds, that they might 
follow her example. 

Stanley had quite disdained the idea of having 
a bit of the Grampian Hall garden. *' It was a 
nasty garden," he said ; so Percy had given him a 
little comer in Bosebank, to which he had brought 
all sorts of odd things which he regarded as treasures. 
There were a quantity of empty snail-shells, which 
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be had picked up daring the winter and arranged 
in what he considered an artistic pattern ; there 
were odd bits of china and broken vases, for 
there was a good deal of breakage at the Hall; 
there was a gorgeous staffed parrot stack np on a 
sticky looking very draggled-tailed and mangy with 
the wear and tear of weather. This parrot had 
in life screeched to its heart's content in the house 
in Brixton, and when it died it was stuffed and put 
under a glass case as a drawing-room ornament. 
But one day the glass was broken, and the gaudy 
animal was then relegated to the nursery to be- 
come a toy for Stanley. With a few other things 
of like description Stanley's little plot of land 
might have been called a museum of curiosities, 
for at present there were but few plants. 

" Now then," said May, " I 'm going to begin 
at mine, and I shall have some seeds over, and 
then you can do yours, Stanley. First I ^m going 
to put in at each of those comers at the back a 
ring of sweet peas, because the wall will be a nice 
background. I do love sweet peas, for they smell 
so nice, and look just like vegetable butterflies ; 
don't you think so, Clarry ? " 

*' Oh, they 're such common flowers ! '* 
" Common ! How do you mean ? " 
"What the poor people have — the common 
people, you know." 
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" But flowers grow for everybody ; and we are 
poor people, you know." 

'* Ma Bays you are really great swells, only you 
pretend not to be, and that you are related to lords 
and ladies, and she's going to ask your ma to 
dinner, and she says we may ask you to tea one 
day/' 

'^But you shan't come to tea, May," said 
Stanley with emphasis, *' 'cos there 's that nasty 
Miss Freeman ; you shan't have tea with her ; 
we '11 cotne over here." 

** Yes, you shall come as much as you like," 
said May, very much amused. ^^Now put the 
sticks where I've set those, Stanley, to show 
where they are." Stanley was very proud of his 
part of the work. " Now," went on May, " for 
the major convolvulus at the back, to climb up the 
wall. They are such lovely things, only you have 
to come down early in the morning to see the 
beauty of them, because the hot sun changes the 
colour. I only wish they had some smell. I do 
love flowers that smell nice." 

'* How do you know which flowers smell and 
which don't?" said Clem; "I'm sure I don't 
know, except roses and mignonette and one or two 
things." 

" I have always had a garden," said May, '* and 
so I know all about it" 
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"How long will they be coming up, May?" 
said Stanley, when he had finished patting in the 
sticks. 

"Oh, about a fortnight or so," she answered, 
"and then in front here I'm going to sow some 
Yii'ginian stock; it's a tiny little flower, some- 
times mauve, and sometimes pink, and evet so 
many shades of each colour, and where there 's a 
good broad band of it round a bed it 's so pretty 
and lasts such a long time." 

" Oh, let me have some in my garden, too," 
said Stanley. 

"Now tell us what else you'll have," said 
Clarissa. 

"Well, at the very edge I shall plant some 
dwarf nasturtiums, because they '11 fill up in front 
as the Virginian stock goes off. Then I want some 
ten-week stocks ; they 're all colours, you know, 
and smell lovely, and look very gay all the sum- 
mer," said May. 

" We must take down the names of all the 
things, Clarry, so as not to forget them," said 
Clementina. 

" And the end of next month," went on May, 
" I hope to get a few red and pink geraniums, if 
Percy can spare them from the lot that 's coming 
from Amscote. I shall put those in the middle 
here, behind my stocks, and later on, when the 
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(Cdging of Virginian stock is shabby, I shall pull it 
all up and plant as many asters as I liaye room 
for ; they '11 look gay till the frosts come." 

" Well, you 've enough to do all the summer,'* 
said Clementina. ** Shan't you get tired of it ? " 

" Tired of gardening ? Never 1 " said May, with 
enthusiasm. 

While the young people were talking Arthur 
and Fred Hargood had come into the garden at 
Grampian Hall, and hearing voices, they looked 
over the fence. 

" Well, you seem to be having a jolly time of it 
there ; what are you all doing ? " said Arthur. 
*' We 're helping May sow seeds," said Stanley. 
'' And we 're going to do our gardens just the 
same as May's," said Clarissa. 

" Come over, old fellow, won't you ? " shouted 
Percy from where he was at work, ** and see 
what I 've done since you were here last." 
" May I come too ? " asked Fred Hargood. 
"Yes, of course, jump over," said Arthur. 
And the two young men sprang over the fence. 
Percy pointed out how well his rose-trees were 
looking. 

'' I 've planted mignonette round some of these, 
and nemophila round this crimson one ; 'Emperor 
of Morocco,' it's called; it's very handsome, but 
rather shy of flowering, like most of the dark roses." 

o 
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** Are the dark ones more difiScnlt to grow than 
the Ught ? ** asked Arthur. 

"Oh, yes, ever so much. Talking of things 
being difficult to grow, my favourite little nemo- 
phila is no end of trouble, because of the cats, and 
there are so many here I 'm half afraid I shall 
not do much good with it," said Percy. 

" Cats ! " said Arthur, in a surprised tone. 
" What have they to do with it ? " 

" Oh, a great deal," said Percy, " for just as the 
glorious blue flowers are out, you 're sure to find 
some horrid cat curled up right in the middle of 
the bed, and it doesn't matter how you protect it 
with sticks and string, they '11 knock it all down." 

" What an odd thing, I wonder why it is ? " said 
Arthur. 

"I suppose they like the smell; it seems to 
fascinate them," said Percy, ** though I can scarcely 
detect any smell myself." 

While they were talking the greenhouse door 
opened and Frances came out ; she stood for a 
moment looking down the garden without seeing 
them. 

How charming she looked, thought Arthur, and 
how well the dark grey dress became her, with the 
soft white lace at the throat fastened with a crimson 
ribbon. He soon walked up to her, and she 
welcomed him kindly, her colour deepening slightly 
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as he held her hand rather longer than was neces- 
sary. 

"I'm just coming out to pick some cherry 
blossom ; have you seen how lovely the tree is 
behind the house, Mr. Brown ? " 

" No," he said, " will you show it me ? " 

Percy and Fred Hargood joined them, and they 
walked round to the back. 

" There, isn't that a lovejy sight ? '* said 
Frances. 

" Yes, beautiful ; how very full of blossom it is," 
said Arthur. 

" It looks as though there had been a very heavy 
fall of snow," said Fred Hargood. " Why, Miss 
Woodleigh, you don't mean to say you 're going to 
pick the blossoms ; think of the cherries you '11 lose." 

" Ah, but think how much pleasure we shall 
have from seeing the blossoms on the table ; I like 
to gratify the sight sometimes, even at the expense 
of the taste^ you know," she said» smiling, as she 
broke ofif a bough from the tree, " and besides we 
have a little feast to-night^ because it 's the twenty- 
third of April, and I want as many flowers as 
possible indoors." 

**Is it some one's birthday to-day?" asked 
Arthur. 

" Yes, to be sure it is, Shakespeare's, and we 
always used to keep it at Amscote, and have a 

o2 
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little party of our special friends to sapper. I nsed 
to cover the table with flowers, and we used to 
sing * Where the bee sucks/ and ' Gome unto these 
yellow sands/ and all those other charming songs 
' from Shakespeare/' said Frances. 

"What a pretty idea/' said Fred Hargood. '* I 
never heard of any one else doing it." 

"And are you going to sing all those songs to- 
night?" asked Arthur rather wistfully. 

" Yes, of course we are, old fellow, so you 'd 
better come in, and you too, Fred— won't you? " 
said Percy. 

They were only too glad to accept the invitation, 
and promised to jump over the fence as soon as 
the dinner was over at Grampian Hall. 

As they walked round the garden Frances pulled 
a young leaf off a walnut-tree, saying to Arthur as 
she did so — 

" Don't you like the scent of walnut leaves ? " 

" I didn't know they had any," he answered. 

" Just rub one between your hands then," said 
Frances. "Isn't it lovely now ? " 

" Yes, that it is ; do you know I used to smoke 
so much that I couldn't positively smell a flower, 
or tell one perfume from another, and since I 've 
nearly given it up I find how beautiful the different 
flowers smell," said Arthur. 

" Oh, I 'm so glad," said Frances, looking up at 
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liim. '^ I think it 's such a pity for a young fellow 
to smoke so much; it deadens his senses and 
seems to half stupefy him. It may be very well 
for older men who are full of cares and anxieties.*' 

"It's all through you I've left, it oflf/' said 
Arthur. 

" Through me ? " said Frances. 

" Yes, I should never have altered as I have done 
lately but for you. It does one good even to look 
at you." 

" Do you really mean it ? " said Frances, looking 
up at him, " or are you only saying something 
pretty, like so many men do ?" 

"I wish you could know how earnestly I mean 
it. You have altered my whole existence ; you 
have made me see what a mean, sordid, vulgar life I 
was leading ; you have shown me how much good- 
ness and beauty there is in the world ; you have — 
but pardon me, I fear you are hurt at my words." 

Frances had changed colour so much that Arthur 
knew his words affected her. 

'' Oh, no ! I 'm sure you are in earnest, but I 
fear you think more of me than I deserve/' 

" That would be impossible. I would do any- 
thing in the world to serve you." They had left 
the others and were walking round, the garden. 

'^ I 'm afraid you 've already done too m,uch. 
Now answer me truly, Mr. Brown ! are younpttho 
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anonymous friend who sends us such good things ? 
I shall not be offended, so tell the truth, I only 
want to have the chance of thanking you.** 

** I have sent just a trifle or two of wine and 
odds and ends, and I hope you won't be angry viih 
me for taking such a liberty, I owe so much to 
you and Perc ; in fact, all our family are indebted 
to you." 

** Indeed I am not angry. I think you are very 
kind, only I feel that we ought not to tax your 
generosity. Now pray do not send anything more.*' 

"Won't you make me happy by giving me 
the privilege of continuing my poor little pre- 
sents ? " 

"I don't feel that it is right for us to accept them." 

" At least you will allow me to send anything to 
Percy ? ** 

" I suppose I cannot forbid that, but you are too 
good." 

" If you only knew what a difference you have 
made in my life you would understand how grateful 
I am. You can't tell how much you are to me. 
Miss Woodleigh — Frances — give me one word of 
hope ; if I can cast off this miserable business that 
drags me down, and I know I shall, will you let me 

hope that some day I •" Arthur had suddenly 

stood still and faced her as they walked in the 
shelter of some yew bushes which screened them 
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from sight, and he had taken her hand and held it 
in his own. 

^' Don't say any more/' she said, drawing her 
hand gently away. " I think — I mean — I appre- 
ciate jaai Mod nurds, but yon must not talk like 
this. I have to comfort my mother, and take 
care of my brother and sister ; I cannot be spared 
for many many years, and I hope you will by 
that time love some one else.*' 

** No, never, never ! I cannot live without you ! 
Give me only the least encouragement. Say five 
y^ars, or ten years. I can wait if only you will 
give me hope.*' 

^' Don't ask me, please," said Frances, pale and 
trembling. 

*' If I can come to you some day as the Hector 
of Amscote will you listen to me ? " 

Frances looked up astonished, and then said, 
smiling — 

^* Rector of Amscote ? How is it possible ? " 

'' Nothing is impossible when it has to be done 
for your love." 

" But there is so much to be done before——" 
She hesitated. 

^' Yes, and I *m doing it. My father is rather a 
stumbling-block, but I think he '11 give in ; that is. 
the only thing in the way. Then may I hope ? " 
he said, again taking her hand. 
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** Wait till that time comes/' she said, smiling, 
and shaking her finger at him playfully. ''It's 
such a very long way off, you know. Let us join 
the othersi they will think we have deserted 
them." 

"Then we may come in to-night for a short 
time ? " said Arthur, moving towards the house. 

" Yes, and drink some of your own champagne, 
you naughty boy." 

The Brown family, with Fred Hargood, pre- 
sently returned to Grampian Hall as uncere- 
moniously as they had come, the five of them going 
over the fence one after another, and Stanley 
making the young men jealous by the way in 
which he kissed and hugged Frances and May. 

Fred Hargood had come as Arthur's guest from 
Saturday to Monday, and as the young men went 
upstairs Arthur beckoned Fred into his room and 
closed the door, and said in great glee — 

" I 've done it, Fred— I Ve done it ! '* 

" And I suppose I 'm to congratulate you ? " 

" Well, not exactly. I *m to get an answer when 
I 'm Rector of Amscote." 

"Catch your rectory first then, my boy, and 
that don't seem to be the easiest of tasks at pre- 
sent." 

" Well, you needn't flatten a fellow directly. 
We '11 see whether we can't do something with the 
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goTtfrnor this oYeninf^, now yon 're here. If I 
floald persuade him to get up Bome of his boBt 
champagne there 'b no knowing what he 'II do." 
" Tell him it 'b Shakespeare's hirthday." 
" Don't Bnppose he knowB who Shakespeare is ; 
but I '11 try him." 



fi lTAPTRR YVTTT. 

f THEB," said Arthnr, as they as- 

sembled is the drswing-room 
before dumer, " yoo mast have 
op some of yonr beat champagne 
day, for it 's Shakespeate'Ei birth' 

) " Shakespeare fiddlesticks t what have 

I got to do with Shakespeare ? It 's the 
fellov they make ^ much fiisB aboat, isn't it, that 
wrote plays ? " 

" "Why, Samuel, of conrse, he wrote 'Amlet, you 
know, that me and yoa went to see, and there was 
a ghost in it, and I was so nerroas, don't you 
remember ? " 

" Bat you 're a&aid of a broomstick, Mrs. B., so 
no wonder you were frightened. I can't say I care 
for his plays myself; I like a good piece with some 
life in it, and I 'm sore I 've seen many a better 
play than Hamlet, and wouldn't give you a thank 
yon for it, or the fellow who wrote it. I can't 
think why there 's this fuss OTer him ; I 'II wager I 
could baTO bought him up bag and baggage." 
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**Yes, he wasn't overburdened with money,** 
said Fred Hargood with a smile ; ** and what he 
got I suppose he made as a stage manager rather 
than as a writer." 

*' They're a poor lot^ these writers^" Baid Mr. 
Brown with contempt. Then be added with 
alacrity, ** There's the bell ! come along, Mrs. B." 

^' However," said Arthur, in the most good- 
natured tone, when they were seated and grace 
had been mumbled through by Cecilia, ** let us for 
once in our lives do honour to a poor man, as you 
say he was so poor, and drink to the memory of 
the immortal Shakespeare, He was a man who 
makes us proud to boast that we are Englishmen." 
He said this with such enthusiasm, that his father 
looked up and wondered why the boy should be so 
earnest. 

" Very well, then," he said, giving the key with 
the necessary instructions to the servant. 

** It is curious," said Fred Hargood, '' that this 
is also St. George's Day, so that it ought to be 
doubly dear to Englishmen." 

"Who's he?" said Mr. Brown, who never 
seemed ashamed of his ignorance. 

" He 's the patron saint of the country, but his 
history is pretty well lost in myth ; however, we 
have resuscitated him on the sovereigns, I am glad 
to see, as they are engraving the new money with 
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St. George and the Dragon again, after having 
given it np for some years." 

'' Oh, that fellow on the sovereigns ! " said 
Brown. '^ Yes, I know him, and is it his birth- 
day too ? ** 

*^ Yes," said the tutor, '' so we must drink to 
Saint George and Shakespeare." 

''What made you think of it?" said Cecilia; 
''I never heard of the day being kept before, and 
never knew when it was." 

'' Miss Woodleigh mentioned it this afternoon," 
said Arthur boldly, having heard of the call that 
had been made. ''She said her father always 
kept it, and that they were going to open a bottle 
of champagne this evening in honour of it.'' 

" Champagne f lor, I thought they were so poor 
that they were half starving," said Cecilia. 

" I suppose some of these lords and ladies they 
know send them wine," said Mrs. Brown ; " and 
a good thing too, poor things." 

"And were you calling, may I ask?" said 
Cecilia to her brother. 

" No ; FriBd and I went over the fence, as Clcfm 
and the youngsters were there." 

" You seem to be pretty free with those peoplel ** 

" Oh, yes ! " said Clem, thinking there was no 
longer cause for concealment, ''we get over the 
fence and help them in the garden, and it*s so. 
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lovely ; they are such jolly people. Clarry and I 
have such fun there/' 

*^ My dear/' said Mrs. Brown to her hoshaud, 
** Cecilia and I called there to-day." 

" Oh ! " grunted Mr. Brown, not particularly 
interested. 

'' Their rooms are really quite pretty, though 
small, of course," said Cecilia in a patronising 
tone. 

" I call them lovely," said Clementina. " I 've 
been in them ever so many times and had tea 
there." 

" Well, I think it's very cool of you, Clem," 
said her sister; ''you know it's not etiquette for 
you to go anywhere unless ma has called first." 

** Oh, I don't count in that sort of thing ! 1 'm 
the tomboy of the family." 

''Yes, you certainly are, and you're making 
Clarry as bad as yourself." 

Clementina, finding that the Woodleighs had 
risen so much in her mother's and sister's estima- 
tion, was now rather proud of boasting of her 
intimacy and of showing Cecilia that for once she 
was beforehand with her. 

Directly the fish was finished Mr. Brown had 
the champagne opened, and joined in drinking to 
the memory of Saint George and Shakespeare. 
The wine was really a good one, and was of such 
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value that even Brown with all his riches conld 
not afford to drink it every day. 

It is said that when people drink freely of wine 
their tme character is apt to show itself; and thus 
wh6n Mr. Brown drank a little more than usual he 
generally became more boastful of his wealth than 
ever ; would allude to the old days ; and would be 
inclined to be generous. This perhaps shows there 
was a vein of generosity in his character, which had 
been crushed down by continual money-grubbing. 

A few glasses of his best champagne warmed 
him up so much, that by the time dessert was on 
the table he was in quite a talkative mood. Mrs. 
Loughborough Brown never made any but the 
most childish remarks, to which as a rule her 
husband gave what might be called grunts for 
answers. 

But when her husband became talkative, she 
generally became talkative too, and having received 
only a grunt to her previous remark about the 
Woodleighs, she again reverted to the call she had 
made in the afternoon. 

" And were they scrubbing the floor, or anything^ 
of that sort ? ** said Mr. Brown. 

" Oh, no, Samuel, everything was charming." 

** Well, I don't know about that, ma ; the poor 
creature was slaving away at mending stockings/* 
said Cecilia. 
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** Bat her hands looked beautiful though/^ said 
Mrs. Brown ; " I couldn't help noticing them." 

** My sister mends her own stockings/' said Fred 
Hargoodi '* and my socks too, Miss Cecilia." 

** Dear me, does she ? " said Cecilia, looking 
rather silly^ '' I had no idea ladies did that sort of 
thing." 

'' Of course it depends on who people are. My 
mother and sister would have done anything rather 
than that I should not have gone to Cambridge, 
because they think education so necessary for a 
gentleman." 

" Yes, and that boy of the Woodleigh's," said 
Mrs. Brown, *' is to go to college, and his aunt, who 
is some great lady, is going to pay for him." 

"Why I thought he went to business every 
morning, Arthur, and you went by an earlier train 
to go with him," said Cecilia. 

" Oh dear no ! " said Arthur. 

" Why Mrs. Woodleigh says they 'd niake any 
sacrifice that he might go to college ; she told me 
so herself," said Mrs. Brown. 

" People of good birth are naturally anxious to 
give their children a good education, for then they 
are fitted for any position. But of course education 
is dreadfully expensive, and sacrifices often have to 
be made in a family for it," said Fred Hargood. 
"In fact," he went on, "I know one lady who 
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actnally sold her diamonds to send her. son to 
college." He stared very hard at Mrs. Brown's 
diamonds as he said this. 

" Don't you think, Samuel," said his wife, " that 
Arthur ought to go, as everybody else does ? ** 

*' All a pack of nonsense,'* said Mr. Brown. 

"But, father," put in Cecilia, "you 're so rich 
you could do it without any of us making any 
sacrifice, couldn't you ? I 'm sure I 'd be willing to 
sell my diamonds, that Arthur should have proper 
education." This was not true, but was said for 
effect, to please Mr. Hargood. 

" Don't talk about Celling diamonds, Cis ; I mean 
you to be dressed equal to any of those fine gals at 
the Duchess's place. You shall have a lot more 
diamonds when you 're married. There 's nothing 
like 'em, I say — always good stock-in-trade. . I 
remember the first I bought for jour mother. She 
hadn't got any fine, things in those days, only some 
Brummagem stuff — paste and " 

"Yes, pa," said Cecilia, interrupting him, 
"you've told us before about that; but I was 
saying that Arthur ought to go to college, as you 
can afford it, you know." 

"And fancy that young fellow at Rosebank going, 
and we can't send our son," grumbled Mrs. Brown. 

" Can't we, indeed, Mrs. B. ? I think you 're a 
little mistaken about that." 
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" Well, I *m sure, Samuel, you never do deny us 
anything, but I do feel it very much that Mrs. 
Woodleigh can get her grand relations to pay for 
that boy to go to college, and our boy can't go. 
It 's as much as to say her boy is better than ours." 

" I should just like to know who says he is. I '11 
let them see that we can afford to do just as much 
as their grand relations can. And Arthur, my boy, 
you shall be as grand a gentleman as any of them, 
and go to college with the rest of the nobs." 

" Do you really mean it,* father ? " 

" Of course I do. I ain't going to be cut out by 
any of your beggarly sort. Sam Brown 's worth a 
pound or two, he is ! " and he slapped his sides as if 
indicating that his trousers were well lined with gold. 

Arthur and Fred looked at one another across 
the table, and then each took up his glass to drink, 
as if the same idea had occurred to both. 

How very often afterwards Arthur thought of 
this night, and was thankful that they had kept 
Shakespeare's birthday, for he felt that it was the 
champagne which had put his father in so good a 
temper. 

The ladies left the table, and Mr. Brown, having 
had another glass or two of port, became sleepy, 
and retired to his room on pretence of having a 
smoke, but in reality to have a nap. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

S two young men soon found their 

way to Bosebank, and went in at the 

greenhouse door. There was the 

sapper table prettily laid oat, and all 

family assembled at the piano, Mrs. 

)igh playing the accompaniment of 

wuu^ the Greenwood Tree," and the 

diildren einging. The^ waited in the greenhouse 

till the song was over, and then came forward. 

"Here yon are," said Percy; "we wouldn't 
begin supper till you came, because we want you 
to drink to the memory of Shakespeare with us. 
I don't suppose you can eat anything ? " 

" I 'm not much in the mood for eating to-day,'* 
said Arthur. 

'No, you seemed to send your plate away at 
dinner almost untouched," said Fred. 

"Perhaps he was saving his appetite," said 
Mrs. Woodleigh. " I hope he means to eat some- 
thing now," 

" At any rate I shall like to sit down with yoQ 
at this prettytable. How charmingly you do every- 
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thing here ; it is such a contrast to our table, which 
is loaded with heavy plate. Why have you put that 
little plain wreath of leaves in the middle ? " 

" That is the poet's crown,** said Frances, *' made 
of bay leaves, the laurua nobilis, with which they 
used to crown poets.'* 

" What a pretty idea for you to do that,** said 
Fred Hargood. " Why, I declare, Mrs. Woodleigh, 
one might get a great many ideas in your house. I 
shall certainly carry away several, and shall imitate 
you.** 

Arthur was bursting with his news, but did 
not want to appear to be selfishly wrapped up in 
his own affairs, so waited for an opportunity. 

"Let me be butler,** said Fred Hargood, "and 
open the champagne and take it round.** 

They all sat down to the table, while Fred went 
to the sideboard to open the wine. 

Arthur might well say the table looked pretty. 
In the centre, within the wreath of bay leaves, stood 
a beautiful maidenhair fern, and in front of each 
person was a litttle glass globe filled with cherry 
blossom and scarlet geranium. The silver was 
bright, and the glasses, though quite plain, were 
delicate and elegant in shape, while the plates and 
dishes were white with a broad band of green edged 
with gold round them. There were many little 
delicacies on the table ; some of them had been sent 
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by Arthur, and some were of Frances' own making. 
Altogether it was quite a poetical little repast. 

"What a lovely fern that is!'* said Arthur; 
" did you grow it yourself? " 

" Yes," said Frances, " I bought one small pot 
when first we came here for sixpence, and I found 
there were two roots in it, so I divided them, and 
now they 've grown into quite large plants." 

" I suppose it 's because you 've taken such care 
of them," said Arthur ; " I don't believe we Ve any 
as good in our greenhouse, though there is a 
gardener always about." 

"But a paid gardener doesn't always love his 
plants as I do, you know," said Frances. 

" Anything you love and take care of must grow 
better," said Arthur softly, so that the others could 
not hear. 

Frances shook her head at him, and changed the 
subject. 

Arthur had found his appetite, either because he 
enjoyed the surroundings, or more likely because 
Frances was helping him ; she was a capital carver, 
and generally saved her mother all trouble of that 
kind. 

Presently she asked him to taste a cream, saying, 
" It 's my own make, so you needn't be afraid of it. 

"You don't meant to say you made it? 
said Arthur. 
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'* Oh, you don't know half the things she can do, 
old fellow," said Percy ; " why she made all these 
odds and ends in the sweet line." 

" They look as though they'd come from some 
swell confectioner's," said Fred Hargood. 

" Well, I think I may say they 're better than 
confectioners usually send , out," said Frances, 
laughing, *' because I don't use all those new corn 
flours and things ; but I can't get the beautiful 
cream here we had at Amscote, and that makes 
such a diflference." 

They all chatted pleasantly through supper, 
Mrs. Woodleigh and Fred Hargood talking of the 
many plays of Shakespeare, and of their favourite 
characters in each, and Frances joining in from 
time to time ; and somehow Arthur was included 
in the conversation, though he did not know very 
much of Shakespeare yet. 

As the meal was drawing to an end, Arthur said — 

" You must congratulate me, Percy ; I 've some 
good news," and he glanced at Frances, as much as 
to say he thought she, too, would be glad. 

" "What is it ? do tell me quickly," said Percy. 

'* Why, we 've managed to persuade my father to 
let me go to college." 

" No ! " said Percy ; " how did you manage it ? " 

** Well, I think the success in the matter is due 
to several people." 
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"But how, Arthur? do tell us all about it/* 
said Percy. 

" In the first place, I 've to thank Shakespeare, or 
rather I think you, Miss Frances, for I should not 
have known anything about his birthday but for 
you. Then the next, and perhaps the most potent, 
agent was some very fine champagne." 

" But what has that to do with your going to 
college ?" said Percy. 

" Why, don't you see, I persuaded my father 
to get up some of his very best wine to drink 
Shakespeare's health, and when he's had a few 
glasses of that special champagne he 's always more 
inclined to be generous. Then I think I've to 
thank you, Mrs. Woodleigh, for what you said to 
my mother this afternoon; she was evidently 
impressed with the idea that her son wasn't being 
as well treated as yours. She was decidedly jealous 
that Percy could go to college and I couldn't, so she 
did her utmost to persuade my father, and even 
Cis joined in." 

*' And he really promised you should go ? " said 
Mrs. Woodleigh. 

" Yes, and we 're to talk it all over and settle 
matters to-morrow afternoon ; aren't we, Fred ? " 

" Yes, Mr. Brown is quite decided that no one 
shall have anything better than his boy," said 
Fred, laughing. 
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" Well, I 'm very glad indeed," said Mrs. Wood- 
leigh. 

" And so are we all, I 'm sure," said Percy. 

Frances did not speak, but Arthur saw her 
cheeks flush and her eyes sparkle as she looked at 
him, and those signs of pleasure were better than 
any words. 

They were all very merry after supper; and 
whUe Frances, Percy, Arthur, and May were 
round the piano trying glees, Fred Hargood was 
talking very earnestly to Mrs. Woodleigh. 

From a word caught now and again by those 
round the piano, it seemed that Fred was making 
many inquiries about the patronage of Amscote 
Rectory. 

It was nearly midnight ere the merry little party 
broke up, and Arthur and Fred, having said good 
night, bounded over the fence into the Grampian 
Hall garden. 




CHAPTER XX. 

N Sunday moramg the LoughDorough 
Brown &mily attended church in 
all their usual magnificence of silk 
and Batin and lace and feathers and 
ewellery, and the Woodleighs sat as 
isaal in the free seats. Miss Brown 
ucu the satisfaction of having Mr. Fred 
Hargood by her side instead of her brother, and 
she adopted what she thonght was a pretty devo- 
tional manner, in order to please the young gentle- 
man. Arthur sat in the nest seat with the yonnger 
members of the family, and relieved Miss Freeman 
of taking charge of Stanley; so the little fellow 
looked round at May as often as he found it neces- 
sary to refresh himself with a sight of her, without 
fear of having an elbow suddenly jerked up against 
his head. 

The Woodleighs got out of church before the 
Browne, so that they were walking in front of 
them on the way home, but as Percy took some 
Httle time to unlock the gate they had only just 
got inside when the Bi-own party passed. Mrs. 
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Brown gave what she imagined was a very grand 
bow, and Cecilia, who considered she was far 
before her mother in the matter of bow-making, 
also did her best ; Arthur and Fred lifted their 
hats, and Clem and Glarry nodded, and Stanley 
went on kissing his hand vigorously as long as 
they were in sight/ 

** Why didn't you lift your hat, Samuel ? I 've 
called there, you know." 

" Why didn't you tell me so before, Mrs. B. ? " 

" I did tell you yesterday," she said. 

"Uncommon pretty gal, that tall one — very 
proud, though, I should think — wants taking down 
a peg." 

" They haven't much to be proud of, that I can 
see, unless it 's their grand relations." 

" Those nobby people always are so cursed proud, 
that 's the worst of them; but that gal 's uncommon 
pretty, that she is ! I never noticed her before." 

" I really never looked at her," said Mrs. Brown, 
pretending indiflference ; **she had her clothes all 
tucked up yesterday, and I thought she was the 
housemaid. I don't see anything much in her 
myself." 

" I warrant she ^11 be picked up pretty soon by 
some of these fine gentlemen, and when she's 
dressed up to the nines and has a few diamonds 
she '11 be a stunner — by George she will ! " 
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Mrs. LougliboroTigh Brown resented this admi- 
ration on the part of her husband, and had for the 
rest of the day what her daughters called '^ one of 
her sulky fits." 

In the afternoon, when Mr. Brown had had his 
nap, for on Sundays he required a nap after lunch 
as well as a nap after dinner, he sent for Arthur 
and Fred to settle business matters with them, for 
it was understood that Fred would give the benefit 
of his experience as to college expenses. 

"You see, Mr. Brown," said Fred Hargood, 
" your present liberal allowance to your son would 
really suffice, with proper economy on his part; 
but with a man of your wealth I imagine a hundred 
or two more a year does not make much difference, 
and for so small a sum you would hardly like your 
son to put up with any inconvenience. You would, 
of course, wish him to be on an equality with 
other gentlemen, and, in fact, to do credit to your 
ample purse." 

" Of course, of course," said Mr. Brown, feeling 
the importance which Mr. Hargood appeared to 
attach to him. 

" And I am sure you can trust Arthur to spend 
the money wisely, and make good use of his 
time." 

" No fear of that," said Arthur. 

** As to that," said Brown, " I leave it to him. 
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He 's a quiet boy enough — ^too quiet, I think — ^and 
if he chooBes to stuff his head with book learning, 
I suppose he 'd better do it. For my part, I should 
prefer to see him filling his pockets with gold." 

"Well, you see, sir," said Fred, "you have so 
much gold yourself that you can fill a good many 
pockets besides your own." 

" Yes, I 'm worth a rap or two," said Brown, 
with evident pleasure. 

"And as you have enough and to spare, why 
not let your son follow some profession that is 
congenial to his tastes. Now if he were a 
clergyman " 

" Oh, bother your parsons ! " interrupted Brown, 
" they 're so deuced poor." 

" But if you will listen one moment, sir, I was 
about to explain that a living in the family would 
be as good an investment as " 

" Eh, what ? " said Brown, pricking up his ears 
at the word investment. 

" I mean that if you buy a living, you can settle 
it on your son, and it will always be family 
property." 

" How 's that ? " said Brown. 

"Your solicitor would easily explain it all to 
you. If you would allow me to see him I could 
point out to him a very desirable living, which 
would suit Arthur exactly, and the possession of 
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which would bring you a great deal of inflaence, 
sir. You see a man of your wealth might take up 
any position, and as the patron of a living in a 
wealthy neighbourhood you would be regarded 
very favourably." 

Little Brown was standing on the hearthrug with 
his back to the fire, and his thumbs caught in the 
armholes of his waistcoat. He didn't quite under- 
stand all this, but he had sense enough to see that 
Fred Hargood was a gentleman, and he felt that 
Fred was appealing to him as a man of some im- 
portance, so he stood there puffing himself out till 
his heavy watch chain rose higher and higher. 

*' We '11 see Sharp about it to-morrow," he said 
grandly, " we '11 lose no time, if you can make an 
appointment for to-morrow in the City, Mr. 
Hargood ? " 

" I am at your service," said Fred. 

" There 's one thing, Arthur," said his father, 
** I must insist on, and that is that you settle 
matters with Edith Warrington." Arthur's face 
fell. *' It won't do to go on dilly-dallying in this 
way. Warrington has been quite short with me 
of late, and I know it 's about Edith. If you are 
going to bother your head with all this book- 
learning, you won't have much time to be dangling 
after the women, so you had better settle things 
at once with her." 
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** But, father, I'm in no hurry to many." 

** Well, I suppose she don't mind waiting a bit, 
only just fix it all with her." 

" But really, father, I 'ye never gone so far with 
Edith as to lead her to suppose I 'm going to 
marry her." 

** Nonsense, boy, nonsense ! Didn't we all 
settle it long ago ? You don't mean to say you 
want to back out ? " 

" But I can assure you I 've never said a word 
to let her think " 

" It isn't the words the gals go by ; it *s the 
looks, and kisses, and squeezes, and that sort of 
thmg." 

" But I never did " 

'' Nonsense ! Warrington and I settled it long 
ago, and it can't be undone now." 

"But, father, you won't force me to many 
when I don't want to ? " 

"As to that, you and the girl must settle it. 
Now, before I sign anything about money matters 
between us you must get an answer from Edith 
as to whether she '11 wait for you, for I can't stand 
Warrington looking at me as he does whenever I 
meet in the City. Sam Brown 's a man of his 
word, he is, and I gave my word to Warrington as 
to settlements and all ; so you must make it right 
somehow. Meanwhile, we '11 go round and see 
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Sharp to-morrow morning, if you don't object/' 
turning to Fred Hargood. ** I like to get business 
done at once when I mean it." 

"I shall be delighted, sir/' said Fred. 

** And now I think I 'U take an airing with Mrs. 
Brown in the carriage, to get up an appetite," said 
Brown, whose custom was to drive out on Sundays 
before dinner. 

Fred and Arthur left the room, the former sug- 
gesting that they should go out for a walk. 

"Isn't it aggravating?" said Arthur as soon 
as they were out. " I seem destined to have my 
plans for ever foiled. Whatever can I say to 
Edith ? I can't ask her to marry me, because I 
don't want her ; and I can't be insulting enough 
to tell her I don't mean to marry her, when I 've 
no reason to suppose that she expects me to. 
What am I to do?" 

"Well, I must say it's awkward, considering 
what took place between you at their party. She 
led you to believe that she gave you up ; but then, 
if her father and your father look upon the question 
as one personal to themselves, I suppose a more 
definite settlement must be made. How would it be 
to write a friendly letter and tell the whole truth?" 

" What, and say I never loved her except as a 
friend ? " 

" No, that might hurt her. Say you feel too 
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young for marriage yet, and that you are going 
to Cambridge, and your father thought you 
ought to acquaint her with the fact, as there had 
been a notion that you might marry her ; that 
you feel at present very undecided on the subject 
of marriage." 

" But I don't." 

*' Still, it would only be kind to her to say so." 

*' But suppose she brings a breach of promise 
of marriage against me, or some dreadful thing 
like that ? " 

" How can she if you 've made no promise ? " 

** But my father seems to have made the promise 
for me.*' 

"You are not responsible for that. However, 
I don't think you need flatter yourself that she *11 
take so much trouble about you. She 'U probably 
turn away with offended dignity." 

" I wish she would, but I don't see how I am to 
give her the chance." 

" I acknowledge it is rather difficult. You see 
I am a stranger to her, or I might see her and put 
the matter delicately." 

" Yes, you 're such a good hand at doing any- 
thing nicely ; but of course it would be no good in 
this case." 

" Don't you think some woman could advise 
you better than anybody else ? " 
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I don't know who to ask. Cis is her great 
friendy bat she 's been so nasty about it altogether 
that she 'd only make matters a thousand times 
worse. My poor mother is no use in such ways, 
though to do her justice she certainly did a good 
thing for me last night in bringing the pater up to 
the point. There *s no one else I can think of who 
knows her and me sufficiently well to be interested 
in the subject." 

''But don*t you think Miss Woodleigh could 
advise you if you told her the circumstances ? " 

"I wouldn't have her know for anything." 

" Why not ? You 're not ashamed of it ? " 

''N — 0, I suppose not/' he said, hesitating. 
'' But she 's so far above anything of that kind." 

** To you she is, but you seem to think she 's 
something angelic, and that at the least mention of 
anything earthly she '11 take to her wings and fly 
away. That's about your estimate of her, isn't 
it ? " asked Fred, smiling. 

" Well, I don't know about that ; but she 's very 
different from every one else I know." 

** Still she's human — ^very human, I should say — 
just the sort of woman to help one in trouble, 
or give advice when it 's wanted. I don't know that 
I ever saw a woman so young that was so calm and 
sympathetic and courageous and wise." 

'' Yes," said Arthur, delighted at this praise. 
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''And therefore so hnman," continued his com- 
panion. ** Now yon take my advice : put the matter 
before her; she'll find out all about this matter 
some day or other, so you might as well tell her 
yourself. Tell her the whole truth, and she will 
then look at it from a woman's point of view, and 
advise you what is best." 

'^Jt seems such a low thing to talk to her 
about," s&id Arthur, still seeming reluctant. 

*' That 's because you don't understand her 
capacity for sympathy." 

"Your advice is always good, so I had better 
follow it, I suppose. Shall we try and see her this 
evening ? She and Percy generally stay at home 
on Sunday evenings through the winter. I don't 
know whether they consider the evenings light 
enough yet to leave the house ; I hope not, because 
it would be so difficult if Mrs. Woodleigh were 
there. But if they 're alone you '11 talk to Percy, 
won't you, and give me a chance ? " 

" Yes, I '11 take care of that." 

Arthur's mind was now full of what he should 
say to Frances. He felt that he had really done 
nothing in the matter to be ashamed of, and he 
was sure Frances would believe him ; still he was 
nervousi because he could not help fearing that 
Frances might consider that he had really been in 
love with Edith and had changed his mind, and 
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that he might do the same thing again. At the 
same time he felt that, having offered his heart 
to Frances, it was only honest that he should explain 
to her that the same heart had in one sense been 
offered previously to another, and this was perhaps 
a good opportmiity for doing so. 




ir cansulls Frances. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

[§ BTHUB and Fred were fortunate in 

finding Frances and Percy alone in 

the evening, and Arthur became bo 

neryous about opening the subject to 

Frances that Fred at last came to the 

rescue, and said — 

" We have troubled you with our presence, 

JVf iss Woodleigh, because Arthur wants your advice 

on a very important matter ; something in which 

I consider that only a lady can advise him/' 

Fred then commenced a conversation with Percy, 

and managed presently to get him up to the study. 

Arthur told his story simply and truthfully. 

'' And are you quite sure," said Frances, looking 
straight at him, ** that you really did not lead the 
lady to believe you loved her ? '* 

*' I am reall/ sure," he said, returning her ear- 
nest look. *' 1 cannot understand why my father 
should have behaved in such a ridiculous way 
about it.' 

'< When was it first suggested that you should 

marry her ? " 

q2 
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''I don't even remember. It seems to have 
been when we were both quite children. We used 
to play together when we lived at Brixton, in days 
when her father and mine were not so rich as they 
are now. I was about fifteen when we left Brixton, 
and after that I didn't see so much of her ; and 
then she got more shy of me, and left off kissing 
me, as she used to do when we were children. And 
then my mother and father used to chaff me about 
her and say we should make a match of it some 
day ; and then, before I hardly knew where I was, 
everything was arranged between my father and 
Mr. Warrington as to settlements." 

'^ Your parents naturally wish it because they 
think it is a good thing for you to marry a lady 
with money, and of course you ought to try and 
please your parents. I should be very sorry to vex 
my mother, or to do anything that I know my 
father would not like.*' 

''But your father was so wise, and your mother 
is too, and they would never want you to do any- 
thing that was repulsive to your feelings. My 
poor father can only look at things from the money 
point of view." 

" And I wonder what he would say did he know 
that his son contemplated throwing over the rich 
Miss Warrington for a poor penniless girl." 

"Miss Woodleigh— Frances — don^t talk like 
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that! As if you weren't worth more than any gold 
in the world. I hate gold — it 's a curse — ^it makes 
people bad and selfish- " 

** No, no, don't say that. It's a useful thing in its 
way. It is only when it 's abused that it *s a curse." 

" But don't say I *m throwing over some one 
else for you, because I never knew what it was to 
love any one till I saw you." 

"Do you remember, Mr. " 

" Stop ! I will not let you call me by that ugly 
name " 

" Well, Master Arthur, then," she said, laugh- 
ing ; " do you remember you were not to talk of 
love, at least to me, till you were Rector of Amscote ? 
Wasn't that the compact ? I didn't forbid you to 
talk to any one else, you know," she said, mis- 
chievously. 

" It 's such long time," said Arthur, plaintively. 

'* Then it will be all the surer test," said Frances. 
" By that time we shall know our own minds, and 
then we shall not be liable to make a mistake, like 
somebody I know." 

" No, I really have made no mistake ; it was my 
father that did it for me. You will believe me, 
will you not ? " 

" Yes, I will really believe you ; I think I can 
see how it all happened. And now the question is, 
what is to be done ? " 
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" Yes, I wish you would tell me what you think 
best under the circumstances." 

^' I think perhaps you might first try the state of 
the young lady's feelings by a short note. You 
know, after all, your anxiety may be without cause, 
and she may be thinking of some one else all the 
time," 

" I wish she were." 

** Well, suppose you write a nice little note, in a 
friendly way, as you have always done, and say 
you are preparing to go to Cambridge ; then wait 
for her answer, and I will advise you again." 

'' Very well," said Arthur ; " I '11 do that. I only 
hope it may all come right. It was cruel of my 
father to get me in such a scrape. I wish I had 
had such parents as yours." 

" Don't be so envious ; you are fortunate in some 
things, are you not ? " 

" Yes, in meeting you " 

** No, no, I didn't mean that. I mean that you 
are rich, that you do not have to struggle with 
poverty " 

*' But if poverty makes people as good as all of 
you are, it must be a blessing." 

" It 's very inconvenient sometimes, I can assure 
you," she said, laughing. 

^* Oh, dear ! I wish you hadn't to put up with 
it. My people have got so much more than is good 
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for them, and it seems such a shame it shouldn't 
be divided with you." 

" But perhaps they wouldn't think so." 

^' I can't bear to think you '11 suffer for want of 
anything that we could so easily supply." 

** But we shan't suffer," said Frances ; " we 
are all quite contented, you know, and very 
happy.'^ 

'^ My father 's going to allow me a lot of money 
while I'm at college, ever so much more than 
I want. I wish it wasn't thought vulgar to offer it 
to you." 

"It isn't vulgar, you funny boy, it's very 
generous ; only it 's not the custom to do that sort 
of thing. It would be very rash, because suppose 
you fell in love with some other young lady and 
wanted to give her the other half, wouldn't it be 
awkward ? " 

" But I couldn't love any one else after seeing 
you, Frances — ^you will believe in me, won't you ? 
I wish I knew how to express what I feel, but I 'm 
such a stupid. Tell me that you believe me — ^give 
me one word of hope " 

"Now, sir," she said, putting up her finger 
playfully, " what was the compact ? " 

"But give me just a little hope, something to 
live for — to work for — to treasure up in my 
memory — just a word — Frances ! " — and he took 
her hand. 
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She allowed her hand to rest in his for a few 
moments, whHe, patting him on the shoulder with 
the other hand, she said with a mixture of fan and 
earnestness — and such earnestness as only those 
beantifol eyes conld show — " You are a trouble- 
some big boy, and must mind me now; but some 
day perhaps our positions may be reyersed, and I 
shall mind you/' 



A speedy reply came to the letter, and was as 
follows : — 

'' After what passed between us two months ago 
I have ceased to regard you in any other way than 
as a mere acquaintance. Consequently your going, 
to Cambridge, or any other foolish step you may 
take, I shall view with supreme indifference. 

"Edith Warrington." 




r. 




EPILOGUE. 



'^^' 




r^^a^^^^NCE again is there a merry party 

taking tea in the shade of the big 
elms at Amscote Rectory. The same 
five to whom we were introduced in 
the first chapter are there, but all 
5^ somewhat altered. There are also three 
others, who seem to be thoroughly at home. 
Frances pours out tea as of old, but she is now 
more matronly-looking, though as beautiful as ever ; 
her face is perhaps a trifle less thoughtful, for she 
has less care and responsibility now, though she 
is as eager as ever for the good of the parish. May 
is a tall, graceful woman, just a little more subdued 
in manner than when we first saw her, but still 
full of fun and spirits, and the roguish black eyes 
look as mischievous as ever. She lives with her 
mother in a pretty cottage in Amscote village, 
and helps in the parish work, and is a great 
favourite everywhere. Percy has just come home 
from Cambridge for the long vacation, and has 
come to have a look at Frances the day after his 
arrival. He is a fine, manly-looking fellow ; a 
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little too much length about him, perhaps, as he 
always says, but in a few years he will probably 
grow broader. Mooney, the pony, who has grown 
middle-aged and sage, comes up to welcome his old 
master, and get a lump of sugar from the tea- 
table. 

** I think, Mooney," says Percy, ** if I wanted to 
ride you now my feet would touch the ground." 

Laddie, the collie dog, has grown old and grave, 
but he enjoys bread and butter just as much as 
ever, only he likes it thin, because his teeth are 
not good ; und he -csn take his saucer of milk 
just as elegantly as ever, putting his forepaws on 
the table, which is no longer rickety, for there is a 
pretty new rustic table, which is larger than the 
old one, and will accommodate a larger party. 
And this is quite necessary, for there is Master 
Stanley Brown just come to spend his holidays 
at Amscote, a place which he considers decidedly 
'^jollier than Thistleworth." In this opinion his 
sisters Clementina and Clarissa join, and, although 
they are not of the party at present, they are very 
often at the Bectory. Stanley goes to a school 
where he is being prepared for Harrow. He is as 
saucy as ever, and although he has only just 
entered his teens, he is not a bit frightened of 
that tall young lady. May Woodleigh, whereas 
there are some young gentlemen very frightened 
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indeed of her, and wish they might dare to be 
as impudent as young Stanley. In fact, Master 
Stanley claims May as belonging to him, and says 
he should like to see the fellow that would take her 
away. He has a very grand opinion of himself, this 
young gentleman, and every now and then reminds 
May of the days " when we were young, and had 
such games together/' 

" Yes, you disrespectful boy," May says, " and 
do you remember when I was first introduced to 
you, and saw a little pair of bare legs hanging 
from a tree?** 

" Yes, we wore both little 'uns then," says 
Stanley; and he draws himself up, and looks 
grander than ever. 

Then there is another member of the party, called 
Percy, a little fellow, who cannot speak for himself 
yet, but who is placed on a cushion on the big 
rustic seat by the side of Frances, and has beautiful 
blue eyes, just like her's ; but he can laugh and 
crow and show his satisfaction generally at the 
state of affairs* Laddie sits gravely at the other 
side of him, casting an eye of canine tenderness 
and care oyer him, as if he felt some degree of 
responsibility concerning him. Lastly, there is 
the father of the little Percy, the Beverend Arthur 
Brown, Bector of Amscote, looking a very different 
man from the smart young City gentleman of some 
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years back. He seems to be very proud of the 
bundle of humanity lying on the cushion, but he is 
prouder still of its beautiful mother. The Eectory 
was not gained without difficulty, but money will 
conquer some difficulties, and, as Frances pointed 
out, this was a case where money was a very 
convenient thing, and not to be despised. It was 
at first no easy matter to persuade Mr. Lough- 
borough Brown to pay a fiancy price for a whim of 
his son's, for he could not understand why any other 
living would not do as well. The gentleman who 
had succeeded Mr. Woodleigh was fortunately not 
so fond of the place as to refuse a handsome sum for 
dispossession, and Mr. Loughborough Brown's 
scruples were probably overcome at last by Frances' 
beautiful face. Itwas curious that this man, who was 
very obstinate in disposition, and who had hitherto 
never allowed himself to be cajoled into anything, 
or flattered, except by allusions to his wealth, 
became quite manageable in the hands of Frances. 
From that Sunday when he informed his ^ife that 
Miss Woodleigh was an "uncommon fine gal," 
he seemed to take an interest in her. The worst 
of us, let us hope, has a bit of humanity in us, 
somewhere, even if it is only just a little crack, where 
the good can creep in; and Frances seemed to have 
found out that little spot in Brown, and got into 
his heart somehow. Not that Brown isn't still fond 
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of money. He can never shake that off. He still 
goes to the City, and makes more and more ; in 
fact, he would not know what to do with himself if 
he had to stay at home. He likes the atmosphere 
of money-making; and to be surrounded by money- 
grubbers. Notwithstanding that he has made a 
handsome provision for Arthur and also for Cecilia, 
who has married a smart young stockbroker, he 
seems richer than ever, and Mrs. Brown, whose 
notions are rising since her son married Frances, 
wants him to retire. She has heard a good deal 
about "county families" and "country seats," 
and society round Amscote, from Clementina and 
Clarissa, and she begins to talk of trade being 
" low," and suggests that Brown shall set up as 
a country gentleman. She hears of Berkshire 
country gentlemen who have only two or three 
thousand a year, and she says — 

"Lor, Samuel, we could buy 'em up ; we should 
have a good bit more than that if you retired. Why 
don't you take a country seat, and we '11 be a county 
family?" 

And Samuel replies rudely, "County fiddle- 
sticks ! I like the City." 

But Mrs. Brown holds fast to her idea, and 
informs her various friends that she thinks her 
husband will soon become a country gentleman, and 
that her youngest son is preparing for 'Arrow, and 
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that her eldest son is nephewto Lady Percy Gilmoury 
and connected with the Duchess of Westcombe. 
Then, also, she tells how her grandchild had for his 
sponsors " Samuel and Lady Percy/* She seems 
to find especial pleasure in bracketing these two 
names together, probably quite unconscious of 
the immense contrast they must present to any one 
who knows the possessors of them* She also 
declares that she shall not allow Clementina and 
Clarissa to ^' marry into trade." 

Brown, on the other hand, is unchanged so far 
as ambition to be in any better position is concerned; 
but he is, perhaps, a little proud of his position as 
patron of the living of Amscote. He occasionally 
asserts himself a little pompously on this point. 
He *s not altogether reconciled to the idea of his 
son being a parson ; he speaks of it as great 
eccentricity on his son's part, and calls it *' flying 
in the face of Providence" to give up a good 
business. 

*' But I believe it was all that gal's doings," he 
explains to a friend who is dining with him. ''He 
had his eye on her all along, when I thought he 
was looking after Edith Warrington, and she was 
parson mad, and nothing would do but he must be 
a parson. And an uncommon fine gal she is^ 
and you'd say so if you saw her, and I don't 
wonder at the boy falling head over ears ; just as I 
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did with you, Mrs. B., you know, when you hadn^t 
a penny, but you wasn't quite up to her, though 
you 'd got a nice way with you." At which Mrs. 
Brown scowls. " I must say I 'd sooner the boy 
had married a girl with a bit of money and no poor 
relations ; not that they trouble me, they 're much 
too proud for that, bless your heart, as proud as 
Lucifer, and hardly a penny to call their own. But, 
there ! she was uncommon good-looking, and I 
couldn't say no, and I wasn't going to do the 
unhandsome thing by her because she was poor, 
so I made my boy settle a nice little sum on her, 
and if he dies she won't be one of your beggarly 
parson's wives that they're always getting up 
subscriptions for. I was obliged to look after the 
thing myself, for the boy was so much in love 
that he said he didn't care about money; but 
I knew better than that, and just tied things up 
properly. And though she 's poor she 's one of 
your regular nobby sort, related to lords and ladies, 
and that sort of thing. Why, there 's my boy made 
as much fuss of down there as if he was rolling in 
riches, and all the nobs inviting him to their 
houses." 

Although Mr. Brown's phraseology is not elegant, 
it shows at least that he is proud of his son and 
daughter-in-law. And as to his grandson ! well, 
that young gentleman, who is scarcely a year old, 
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has already been presented with all the costly pre- 
sents that it is possible to heap on a child. Every 
now and then some fresh present arrives, and the 
ungrateful yonng father remarks, ^'Bah! it stinks 
of money. Let us sell it and buy clothes for the 
babies in the parish.'' 

At which the young mother replies, **I really 
believe, Arthur, you'll never be quite contented till 
you learn from actual experience what poverty is, 
and I think you ought to be contented with my 
knowledge of it." 

Mr. Fred Hargood and his wife are sometimes 
visitors at Amscote, and Frances and Emily laugh 
over the times when Fred was Arthur's tutor. 
Cecilia Brown was very indignant when she found 
out that Fred Hargood had '^ no intentions," as she 
expressed it ; and she revenges herself by speaking 
of him as a " low, deceitful fellow, who pretended 
to be a private gentleman when he was only 
my brother's tutor." She has not quite arrived at 
the magnificence of her father's house, but she 
flatters herself that she and her husband know how 
to spend money with much better effect. ** Ma is 
such bad style, you know," she says to those friends 
who have a quiet joke about Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 
Neither is she quite pleased that her sisters prefer 
their elder brother's house to her's. She calls 
Frances a *' stuck-up thing," and says she ''can't 
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think what people see in her to make such a fuss 
about." 

But while we are talking of the Browns the little 
party under the elms are having tea, and are all 
merry and happy. Even Laddie^ though he has 
grown old and his brown eyes are dim, seems to enter 
into the spirit of the thing, and seems to say that 
he remembers the time when they used so often to 
sit there, and he is so glad to see them all again, 
and be back in his old home. Mooney, whose duty 
now is to go round with a little carriage every day 
for Mrs. Woodleigh and May, is on very good terms 
with Stanley, and seems quite ready to have a bit 
of fun with him. There is a young robin in the 
tree above, probably a descendant of the little 
fellow who made the sixth of that party which 
assembled there so long ago ; but he has not yet 
become familiar enough to venture on the table. 
He sings his evening hymn, as if to join in the 
general cheerfulness and thankfulness. 

" How jolly this is !" said Percy, "just like the 
old times ! " 

"Yes," said May, "only we've all grown so 
old ! " 

" Gall yourself old at nineteen ? " said Arthur. 

" That *s absurd of you. May," said Stanley ; 
" we 're both in our teens, so we can't be old." 

"But you 're at the beginning of them, you 
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saucy boy, and I'm at the end. If yon don't 
behave properly I shall pnt yon in the corner and 
fetch Miss Freeman to yon." 

At this allnsion to the showy goyemess they all 
langhed merrily. 

" Bnt," went on May, stroking old Laddie, " my 
dear doggie has grown old, and it makes mo feel so 
sad. Why can't dogs be allowed to live as long as 
we do ? I think it was so nnkind of God to give 
them such short lives, and take them away from ns 
just as we get to love them so." 

" Hush ! " said Arthur, " you mustn't talk 
like that." 

''Well, Arthur, I do think it was unkind. Of 
course, I know everything is for the best, and that 
it must be right ; but I can't feel that it is in the 
case of dogs ; they are such dear friends." 

'' But you must not set your affections on things 
of the earth." 

" That 's all very well, Arthur, but you set your 
affections on Frances." 

" But I hope she 's not of the earth only." 

^\ And I hope my dear doggie is not, and that 
we shall meet again ; " and Laddie looked up into 
the face of his mistress as if he thanked her for tho 
sentiment. 

Frances begins to fear that it is getting late for 
the baby to be out, and May immediately takes it 
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up to carry it in, calling it all sorts of pretty little 
ridiculous names, as is the manner of young ladies 
to babies. Stanley mounts on Mooney's back to 
have a rush over the meadow, Percy following ; and 
Arthur and Frances walk slowly across the field 
towards the house, the western sun shining full 
on them. 

^'How nice it is for us to meet all together in 
this dear old place ! " said Frances ; '4t reminds me 
so much of the old times — ^not only the times here 
when our dear father was alive, but of the Bosebank 
days, when Stanley was such a funny little fellow, 
and you used to look so di£ferent.'' 

" Yes ; I was a very different fellow then, and I 
can never be grateful enough for the change. I have 
learnt the difference between the master I then 
served and the Master I now serve, and have found 
out most truly that it is impossible to serve both 
God and Mammon. You were the cause of the 
change, Frances," and he pressed the hand that lay 
on his arm. 

** But the good was in you, Arthur ; I was only 
the happy means of bringing it out." 

" Do you think so, darling ?" 

'*I not only think it, but know it. Do you 
remember what a silly boy you were in those days 
— how you declared you couldn't live without 
me?" 
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^' Yes," he said, smiling. 

''And do you remember I said you must mind 
me, then, because I was wiser than you, but 
perhaps some day our positions would be reversed, 
and I should reverence you ?" 

" Yes, I remember.'* 

" And is it not so, dear Arthur ? '' 



THE END. 
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